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OME again... after a glorious honeymoon around heal 
the world. Elaine was as happy as a school girl. that 
For this was fer party—her long-planned oppor- T 
tunity to show her friends the marvelous curios she and ; 
Dick had collected from the four corners of the globe. derf 
a 
A Pleasant Surprise agai 
Imagine Elaine’s surprise when her own Sterling silver- feeli 
ware proved the hit of the party. Everyone raved about ing | 
the Lovely Lotus pattern she had received as a wedding = 
gift. “‘Beautiful’’ .. . ‘‘so original’. . . ‘superb crafts- M 
manship”’ . . . Elaine was deluged with praises of the of ir 
Lotus design. List 
‘Funny, isn’t it, Dick?’’ said Elaine when it was over. an 
‘We searched the world over for something out of the “tel 
ordinary . . . and here we find it in our own silver chest!" wax 
You, too, will be thrilled by the surpassing beauty of sae 
the Lovely Lotus pattern. At first sight, you'll love the \< 
exquisite hand-wrought originality of each graceful piece. the { 
At first touch, you'll know that here is Sterling silver 
tableware of peerless craftsmanship and weight. The the 1 
Lotus pattern is found only in Watson-mark Sterling made imp 
by Watson Craftsmen. It is obtainable only at selected they 
jewelers in each city. your 


Write for beautifully illustrated booklet showing 
Lotus pieces and prices. Address: The Watson 
Company, 8 Watson Park, Attleboro, Mass. 





PRIVATE SILVERSMITH SERVICE 


‘ atc e 
Through many of America’s leading jewelers, you may now en- 
gage the personal services of a private silversmith at Watson Park. 
Fine, unduplicated Exemplar Sterling silver services or single y 


pieces fashioned especially for you by craftsmen of exceptional ex- 
perience and ability. Get details from your jeweler—or write, men- 


tioning his name, for special brochure, “Private Silversmiths.”’ rot WW Fg 
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SOOTHES, COOLS 
AND PROTECTS 
THE SKIN 


If you want a real treat in face 
comfort, do this tomorrow morning 
after you shave: Simply douse full 
strength Listerine on your face. 





VING 


Immediately you note a glow of 
health—a tingling, zippy sensation 
that wakes up your skin. 


Then, as Listerine dries, a won- 

derful feeling of coolness, as though 

a moist sea breeze were blowing 

against your cheeks. Gone that 

feeling of rawness. Gone that burn- 
ing sensation. 


Moreover, it eliminates the risk 
> of infection. Because full strength 
Listerine, though safe and he aling 
in action, kills germs in the Seahent 
time that science has been able to 
record accurately. 


a) 


oOo => 


Some men are so delighted with 
the freshening effect of Listerine on 
the face that they employ it before 
important engagements at which 
d they must look their best. Try it 
yourself sometime. 


“ 





Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T.10 


15 SHAVES FREE St. Louis, Missouri 
We ane meeud of con.now Gentlemen: Please send me free and postpaid 
e é 2 , ” . . . . 
i ieterina Shaving Cream your largesample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 
that sells for 25¢ the large 


tube. We want men to find 
out for themselves what a 
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Shuler v. Tubbs & McAdoo 
| Sirs: 
| I was much surprised to read in Tre last 
week your report about the Senatorial election 
held in California in which you stated Tubbs 
and McAdoo would oppose each other in Novem- 
ber (Time, Sept. 12). 
You omitted to say that Bob Shuler who re- 
ceived the Prohibition nomination would also be 
| in the race: he ran on all three tickets and re- 
| ceived over 300,000 votes, while McAdoo 
received 262,000 and Tubbs 204,000 and the 
papers are predicting he will win in November. 
He made his race as a protest against the 
radio commission silencing his radio station and 
he demonstrated that his radio was in public 
interest, contrary to the radio commission who 
ee a - he ag -sapigeed 
4 | if the District Court of Appeals fails to return 
New razor presents you with his radio to him next month, Hoover will prob- 
| ably lose California as a protest, as the people 
out here feel that the Administration is respon- 


& 
1 sible for his losing the radio because he stepped 
on the toes of Wm. R. Hearst, Harry Chandler 
4 and many other people of prominence. .. . 


H. A. JOHNSTON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


A DAY! | 


| 3,600 Prohibition. In 1928 the Prohibition 


Want to change a blade? See how 
the Magazine Repeating Razor does 
ic. A pull—a push-a new blade’s in! 
Want to clean the razor? A rinse and 
a shake will do it. The blades are ex- 
ceedingly sharp. They meet the beard 
at a shaving angle that is acute—like 
the straight razor. By reducing the 
number of motions Ask your dealer to 
you save an average show you how the new 


: Magazine Repeating 
of 2%minutesaday. Razor operates, At 
You will enjoy the leading dealers $5.00 


a (includes clip of 20 
100% shave. blades). 


REPEATING 


RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 


MAGAZINE 


Preacher Shuler’s primary votes were 
197,624 Republican, 85,000 Democratic, 


nominee got 92,106 votes. That year more 
than a million and a half votes were cast 
in the Senate election. Ablest observers 
predict that by no means all the Republi- 
cans and Democrats who supported 
Preacher Shuler in the primary will vote 
for him in the election, that his chance of 
a winning plurality is distinctly outside — 
Ep. 


Gar Wood’s Motors 
Sirs: 
In the issue of Sept. 12 of Time, there is an 

| article entitled “Harmsworth Cup.” The Harms- 

worth trophy is not a cup but a plaque, on which 
| there is depicted a race between two power boats. 
In this article there is also a statement which 
| credits Mr. Wood for the design of the engines 

used in Miss America X. The engineer respon- 

sible for the design and development of these 

engines was the late Major Lionel M. Woolson, 
| Chief Engineer of the Department of Aero- 

nautics of the Packard Motor Car Co. Major 

Woolson was rarely given the credit due him for 
| the important part he played in retaining the 
| Harmsworth trophy for the U. S. 
As a reader of Time, I am interested in 
| accuracy and credit where credit is due. 


WititramM M. Joy 


True it is that able Major Woolson, in 
| 1928, designed Gar Wood’s four Packard 
| motors. But it was Mr. Wood who de- 
| veloped them. By _ supercharging he 
| stepped them up to 1,600 h.p. from 770 

h.p. And he designed the gear boxes by 
which he can hook up two motors to each 
propeller.—Ep. 


| 
Detro‘t, Mich. 
| 
| 








Kentucky’s Barkley 
Sirs: 

Will you please write a sketch of the life and 
accomplishments of Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky? ... 

Epwarp F. PRICHARD Jr. 
H. Power Pricnarp II 
Mrs. E. F. PricHARD 8p. 
L. D. JoHNsoN 

R. M. GALL 

J. C. B. Lawson 

C. M. WILSoNn 

Jor LitTLe 

Paris, Ky. 

The record of Senator Alben William 
(“Iron Man’) Barkley of Kentucky is as 
follows: 


Born: In a log cabin in Graves County, Ky. 
Nov. 24, ,1877. 

Carecr: Scion of a family of North Carolina 
dirt farmers who after the Civil War crossed the 
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Acme 
ALBEN WiLitAmM (“TRON MAN’) BARKLEY 


Homespun but tariff-wise. 


mountains to western Kentucky, he picked up a 
public school education between hours of field 
work, went to Marvin College at Clinton. Am- 
bitious, he studied law at Emory, in Georgia, and 
later at the University of Virginia. Admitted to 
the Kentucky bar in 1901, he was taken into the 
Paducah law office of Judge W. S. Bishop, proto- 
type of Irvin Cobb’s “Judge Priest.” In 1905, 
after a muleback campaign, he was elected county 
prosecutor. Four years’ later he successfully 
campaigned on horseback for a county judgeship. 
A horse & buggy carried him around on his 
winning canvass for the House of Representatives 
in 1912. Though he had risen measurably from 
his hill-billy background, there was about him 




















NAME 





ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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NOW 


as never before 
is the time 


to buy 









The New BRITANNICA 


HE enthusiastic verdict of owners, whether 
they are critics, scholars, statesmen, busi- 
ness men and women, or that overwhelming 
number who are just ordinary folk, is this... 
The latest 14th Edition of the Britannica is 
the most useful set of books in the world. 


The Britannica is the most useful set of 
books in the world because it represents—as no 
other set of books of its kind does—the accu- 
mulated experience and knowledge of the 
world’s foremost thinkers and doers. 


A Practical Library 


Its usefulness is practical. It is a single in- 
strument of education second tonone. It helps 
you overcome your daily problems, whether in 
the home, at business, or in school. 


It creates opportunity for you. It helps you 
keep the job you have and opens the way to 
better jobs. It helps you achieve a higher 
standard of living. It extends the educational 
possibilities of your children. 


It helps you realize the hopes you have for 
yourself and your family. It helps you get the 
most out of life. The purchase of the Britannica 
is very nearly of first importance in the life of 
any man, woman or child—for it is educa- 


tion; it lays the foundation for an educa- 
tion; it keeps education up-to-date. 


When you buy food for today’s consump- 
tion, you are investing in the future. The pur- 
chase of the Britannica is an investment too. It 
feeds the mind—a hunger quite as human and 
desperate as the need for meat and drink. 


A Liberal Education 


When you buy the Britannica, your invest- 
ment promises more than even today’s food. It 
has a good deal to do with getting tomorrow’s. 
Besides, you buy the Britannica once and you 
buy it for all time. Its advantages are your 
own, but they are also your children’s. Raised 
on the Britannica—the influence shows and to 
their great profit and enjoyment. 


$5 Down and $5 a Month 

Today you can buy the latest 14th Edition 
at an unusually low price. Considering the 
completeness and authority of its text 
and the high quality of its illustrations it is 
the least expensive encyclopaedia available. 

As little as $5 down and $5 a month fora 
few months will bring the set to your home 
for your immediate use and enjoyment. 


Send for full particulars today. Mail the 
coupon below. 


The Most Useful Set 
of Books in the World 


BISHOP MANNING 
of New York 


“Therecould hardly bea greater 
influence for education and for 
the spread of knowledge than 
the placing of these fascinating 
volumes as far as possible in 
every home and especially in 
homes where there are children.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as 
our children is some kind of 
general reference library, and I 
find that the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica fills this need 
admirably.” 


CASS CULLIS, Bryan, Ohio 
“Two years ago I bought the 
Britannica from you and I feel 
anurgetowrite that it has been 
the finest investment I ever 
made.” 


SEND’ TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET—MAIL THE COUPON NOW - 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
We will send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, maps and 
sample pages, and containing a full descrip- 
tion of the 24 volumes of the Britannica, its 
3,500 contributors, the 15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices and easy pay- 
ments. Mail the coupon now. No obligation. 





® Name 
: Address 


City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new illus- 
: trated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest Britannica, 
: together with low price offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


2 Ti.-G-4 


State 





When lovely women vote 


To thousands of women of this type 
—charming, educated, well-to-do, 
prominent in the social and civic 
life of her city, we put this question: 
What tooth paste do you use? 

To our delight, the majority an- 
swered Listerine Tooth Paste. Cer- 
tainly to women of means, the price 
of 25¢ could not possibly have been 
a factor in deciding upon a tooth 


paste. Obviously, the quality of the 
dentifrice itself and the brilliant 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 





results it accomplished were respon- 
sible for their choice. 

Won’t you try Listerine Tooth 
Paste? See how thoroughly it cleans. 
How swiftly it erases blemishes and 
discolorations. How gleaming white 
it leaves the teeth. How it refreshes 
the mouth and sweetens the breath. 
Bear in mind, incidentally, that it 
costs you but half of what you would 


ordinarily pay for tooth paste of 
equal quality. 


the quality dentifrice at 25¢ 
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nothing of the traditional “Kentucky colonel.” 
He remained a plain simple man with no pretense 
of aristocracy. 

In Congress: Succeeding the late great Olli‘ 
James in the House, he helped to put through 
the 18th Amendment and the Volstead Act. A 
Methodist Dry, he was not above accepting fees 
— an “honorarium’’) for making speeches 
or the Anti-Saloon League. As a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee he was interested 
in railroad labor (Howell-Barkley Bill). His 
measure, a fore-runner of the Railway Labor Act, 
was not passed but the vote on it a decade ago 
still serves organized Labor as a political index 
to determine its Congressional friends and foes 
In 1926 he was elected to the Senate where as 
an orthodox Democrat he took his place in the 
moderate Southern wing. A smart politician, he 
does the i'ttle things that help him in Kentucky 
Though he opposed full payment of the Bonus 
now, he softened the enmity of veterans by 
authoring a bill waiving the requirement that 
their certificates must have been in force two 
years before becoming eligible for a loan. 


He voted for: Equalization Fee (1928), 
Boulder (Hoover) Dam (1928), Jones (‘Five 
& Ten’) Act (1929), Federal Farm Board 
(1929), London Naval Treaty (1930), 15- 


Cruiser Bill (1929), Muscle Shoals (1931), 
Debt Moratorium (1931), Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Cerp. (1932), Democratic Tariff Bill 
(1932), Revenue Bill (1932), paycut for Federal 
employes (1932). 

He voted against: Reapportionment (1929) 
Republican tariff (1930), beer amendments 
(1932), Sales Tax (1932), Bonus (1932). 

A political and personal Dry, he stands 
ready, in accordance with his party’s national 
platform, to vote for Repeal. 

Legislative Hobby: Tariff protection for Ken- 
tucky’s coal, such as he wangled into this year’s 
tax-upping bill. He is typical of that class of 
Democratic Senators who denounce the Repub- 
lican policy of protection in general and then 
support it on local specifications. He joined the 
Democratic combination that log-rolled into the 
Revenue Bill the oil and coal duties but stood 
out against the copper and lumber items which 
were gotten in by similar methods. Into his 
mouth during the 1930 tariff fight Democratic 
Pressagent Charles Michelson put many a thun- 
derous phrase against the Hawley-Smoot Act 
which today sounds hollow and insincere. He 
has also been active for Federal relief for the 
growers of dark tobacco in his State. 

He is large, heavy-set, clean-shaven, 
hands and feet, a thick neck. His nickname 
(“Iron Man’’) derives from his physique and 
stamina on the stump. In the Senate he shuns 
frock-coats, fancies business suits of a reddish- 
brown worsted. In debate he is a ready speaker 
with a strong clear voice. When he rises at his 
desk, he throws out his chest and stiffens his 
shoulders like a fighter going into action. His 
formal speeches, meaty with facts, are carefully 
prepared in advance. His mind and tongue both 
move slowly. Personally pleasant, he has a 
serious temperament that bars “nigger jokes’? and 
Cobb-like stories from his remarks. 

Outside Congress: He lives quietly with his 
wife and a daughter, takes no part in capital 
society. His social enthusiasm is saved for the 
Kentucky State Society. He neither smokes nor 
drinks, does not go in for energetic sports. He 
drives his own Buick fast, once had a bad smash 
on a slippery road in West Virginia. In 1928 he 
bravely campaigned for the Brown Derby though 
it hurt his political standing. In 1930 he 
visited Russia, returning with the warning that 
the U. S. had much to unlearn about the Soviet. 
Early this year he silenced a “favorite son’ 
boom in his own behalf by declaring for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. His reward was be 
ing made temporary chairman and keynoter o/ 
the Chicago convention. Despite his own blotchy 
record, he flayed the “‘Hoover-Grundy”’ tariff act 
Most of his speech dealt with the Depression on 
which his party relies to win the election. 


War 


with big 





regular only on the tariff, 


Renominated, he goes into the November elec- 
| tion against Republican Maurice Thatcher, now 
a Representative. In Kentucky much is being 
made of Barkley’s tariff and Prohibition switch- 
ing. The G. O. P. calls him “barking Barkley.” 


No Kentucky Senator has been re-elected in a 
generation. 
Impartial observers rate him thus: a home- 


spun Senator above the average in industry and 
| energy; a fair legislator with 20 years’ experi- 
ence behind him; an economic conservative 
friendly to Labor; an influential Democrat, ir- 
who could play an 
Democratic administration. 
March 3, 1933.—Eb. 


important part in a 
His term expires 
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It is a great comfort to know 


TIME 





that one spot on earth will 
surely be yours—Your Home 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 

ability resulting from personal ac- 

cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 














METROPOLITAN 


LIFE 


HERE is all the difference 


in the world between be- 
ing comfortably housed in 


somebody else’s property and 
having a home of your own. 
Your wife will have keen plea- 
sure in expressing her person- 
ality in your own home. You 
will enjoy helping her to carry 
out the plans you both have 
made. And you will have the 
added satisfaction of knowing 
that all the improvements you 
make will add to the value of 
your own property. 

Your children can be brought 
up in the neighborhood of your 
own choosing. It is a great ad- 
vantage for children to gain 
their lasting, early impressions 





© i932m.L.1 ce. 





in a real home that you have 
helped to build. 


Perhaps you, like many another 


man desirous of having just the 
right kind of a home, found it 
convenient to pay part cash 
and to give a mortgage for the 
balance of the cost. 

Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to show you a sound plan by 
which your family will be pro- 
tected against foreclosure of 
the mortgage if you do not live 
to pay it. You will have a new 
and happy sense of security 
when you know that the home 
you love cannot be taken away. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You can't 
improve on Nature! 


LD GOLD won in scientific 
() tests, because it is made of 
the PUREST, choicest tobacco... 
free of heat-generating flavorings. 
That's the “why” of OLD COLD’S 
greater taste appeal, and delightful 
* throat-ease. 

A famous testing laboratory made 
75 impartial cool tests* of the four 
leading cigarette brands. And OLD 
GOLD was shown definitely cooler 


than the other three leading brands. 
NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 


OLD GOLDS ARE PURE TOBACCO - 


NO 






*T HE 


VERDICT OF SCIENCE 


This is to certify that in 75 repeated tests 
made of four leading cigarette brands... 
measuring the heat content of each cigarette 
by the Calorimeter method ... it was 
shown that OLD GOLD is from 112 to 156 
B. T. U./Ib. COOLER than the other brands. 


Signed: NEW YORK TESTING LABORATORIES 
G. Brinton Jack, Jr., Director 


HOT-BURNING FLAVORINGS ADDED 











| lation Manager, 


Airwomen v, Airmen 
Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity of adding to your 
account of women’s part in the National Air 
Races as given in Time, Sept. 12? 

Contrary to what has generally been reported, 
the majority of women flyers have not fought 
to enter all events on an equality with men 
What they did work for and gain in 1931—and 
take advantage of—was the privilege of flying in 
competitive planes with the larger displacement 
motors. (For several years 800 cu. in. was the 
limit except in the Aerol Trophy Race.) 

The economic situation of 1932 necessitated 
combining men’s and women’s events. With only 
one year of real competition behind them, most 
feminine pilots were more dismayed than pleased 
at the prospect. 

In order to provide some outlet for those 
women who had no special racing equipment, and 
who would hesitate to compete against male pro- 
fessionals, I suggested holding a race with stock 
models. My hope was to provide a “training 
race.” 

Much merriment was caused by the way the 
racers flew! However, there is some explanation 
for wandering in the fact that none of the con- 
testants (I believe) had ever been over the course 
before. A collision between two planes in the 
early afternoon was due in part, according to 
some pilots, to the strong wind on the sharp turn 
of the home pylon on the three-and-one-half mile 
course. The women asked to be allowed to fly 
the five-mile course to avoid the hazard. There 
was no chance to fly this course before the race— 
and anyone who races knows how difficult it is 
to find pylons from a low altitude. 

All of which brings me to the point that 
women’s entrance into competition with men will 
of necessity be very gradual, because of lack of 
equipment and lack of experience. That they do 
not rush in immediately when restrictions are 
lifted does not mean they are “just contrary.” 

AMELIA EARHART 


Rye. N. Y. 
Miss Hall v. Miss Bankhead 
Sirs: 


1 feel that it 
regarding Miss 


is time I 


Bankhead’s amazing denial of 


the interview she gave me for Motion Picture 
Magazine, Sept. 5 issue. 7 repudiate, word for 
word, Miss Bankhead’s denial. And there are, 


at the very least, six other writers here in Holly- 
wood who would testify to having had the same 
interview given to them by Miss Bankhead 
Word for word the story was authentic and 
veracious save for the necessary deletion of cer 
tain unprintable words and expressions which 
Miss Bankhead used and I omitted. Otherwise, 
the content of the story was exact, as she very 
well knows. I have been interviewing the players 
of the screen and stage for the past 19 years at 
the rate of from two to four a week and over 
this period of time my entire output has been 
published. This is the first time in my long 
experience that my veracity has been questioned, 
GLApys HALL 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Keg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Lditor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd 


Jr.. E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. 5 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jr, 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
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It it is 
ot that Just compare a Chevrolet Six whose speedometer 
pkg reads more than 10,000 miles with any other 
aw Ss low-priced car of about the same mileage. Com- 
«sl pare bodies. Compare chassis. Compare the way 
the two cars have stood up. Compare the gas 
and oil mileage each is getting. You'll be sur- 
smment* prised at what a difference there is in favor of 
Pic ; ie Chevrolet. 
“= 
Lge The reason for this difference after 10,000 miles 
aa can be summed up in three major facts: First, 
of cer Chevrolet is such a wonderfully well-built car. 
mya, Second, Chevrolet has adequate weight, un- 
neers usual ruggedness and strength to withstand the 
: bern effects of long, hard usage. Third, the Chevrolet 
lead engine has SIX CYLINDERS. And SIX is the 
Pr fewest number of cylinders you can have in a car, 
et ‘and avoid destructive vibration. 
Play safe, in choosing that low-priced car of yours. 
Put your good money in a sure thing. Buy the 
Basa automobile in which the majority of American 
he motor car buyers have placed their faith ever 
Tt. since January, 1931—a new Chevrolet Six. 
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At Last Vve heard it.. 


MY MASTER’S VOICE 





OVER A RADIO” 


re heard it, people, I’ve heard it! The 


thing you and I have been waiting for. 


They say it’s because this new radio gets 
two whole octaves of music that ordinary 
radios miss. They say it’s because of eight 
new improvements that run from new tubes 


to a brand new speaker. 


All I know—and all I care—is that it does 
things no radio I ever heard could do! You 
hear notes you never really heard before. You 
can pick out instruments you never knew 
were playing. It makes a fiddle a fiddle, a 
bass viol a bass viol. And it makes no differ- 
ence whether you play loud or soft—it’s all 


there — every instrument, every note. 


Dance fans go crazy about the new rhythm 
they feel with this new radio. Musical people 
rave about the “truth” of its tone. Me—I’m 
tickled pink because now, for the first time in 
radio history, I hear something that’s really 


like my master’s voice. 


Folks, get in on this new thrill. Give your 
ears a treat they’ve been waiting years for. 
Any of my friends—the RCA Victor dealers 
—will treat you as my guest if you call for a 
free hearing—they’ll let you listen to your 
heart’s content to the only radio I could ever 


go crazy about. 





The RCA Victor Co., Inc.,Camden, N.]J. 


“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 


The New Bi-Acoustic Radio, R-78, 
with 8 great improvements. Complete 


with 12 RCA Radiotrons. Sets 548-75 to $310-0 A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary. 


yy. Cc 
RCA Victor Be- coustic Radio 


* RADIOS * * PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS * * VICTOR RECORDS * 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Wanted: a Poem 

“What this country needs is a great 
poem. Something to lift people out of 
fear and selfishness. Every once in a while 
someone catches words out of the air and 
gives a nation an inspiration. We need 
something to raise our eyes beyond the 
immediate horizon. A great nation can’t 
go along just watching its feet. I'd like 
to see something simple enough for a child 
to spout in school on Fridays. I keep look- 
ing for it but -I don’t see it. Sometimes 
a great poem can do more than legislation. 

“John Brown’s Body’ [by Stephen 
Vincent Benét] was a step in the right 
direction. I’ve read it once and I’m read- 
ing it again. But it’s too long to do what 
I mean. You can't thrill people in 300 
pages. Three hundred lines is about the 
limit. Kipling’s ‘Recessional’ really did 
something to England when it was pub- 
lished. Let me know if vou find any great 
poems lying around.” 

Amid the aroma of cigar smoke Presi- 
dent Hoover was talking to big, burly 
Christopher Morley, poet and writer, in 
the Lincoln Study. Inquisitive about the 
President’s reading habits Mr. Morley had 
been invited as an overnight White House 


guest. Last week’s Saturday Review of 
Literature published his White House 
findings. 

Of the U. S. booksellers who presented 


him with a 500-volume library soon after 
he took office President Hoover remarked: 
“If they sent those here to educate me, 
I’m afraid it was too late. I’d read 85% 
of them before.” 

Reported Reporter Morley: “The Presi- 
dent is a good man. He pronounces eco- 
nomics correctly, with a long e. Beware 
of statesmen who call it eckonomics. hoe 
He does not care for wildcat literature. 
He sank his shafts deep into the solid ore 
of Balzac, Bronté, Cooper, Dickens, Du- 
mas, George Eliot, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, 
Howells, Kipling. Meredith, Scott, Steven- 
son, Thackeray, Mark Twain. . . . There 
is nothing austerely highbrow in_ his 
choice: he enjoyed the same thrillers you 
and I were reared on. He knows his 
James Bryce, John Fiske, Parkman, Pres- 
cott, James Ford Rhodes, Trevelyan, 
Truslow Adams. . . . Among late Amer- 
ican novelists his favorites seem to be 
Thomas Nelson Page. Tarkington, Edith 
Wharton, Stewart Edward White, Willa 
Cather, Harry Leon Wilson, Zane Grey.” 


Mr. Morley was struck by the fact that 

*Canadian . newspapers criticized President 
Toover’s pronunciation during his speech of 
acceptance. He pronounced revenue “revenoo,” 
dropped the “t” from “kept.” 


Mrs. Hoover at the dinner table called her 
husband “Daddy” and that granulated 
sugar was served with the after-dinner 
coffee. 

@ Last week executive representatives of 
the 21 railroad unions called upon Presi- 
dent Hoover, petitioned him to use his 
good offices to prevent the carriers from 
cutting workers’ pay another 20% on Feb. 
1. Such a reduction, they asserted, would 
prove “a suicidal program... an un- 
sound and destructive policy.” 

@ Anton Joseph Cermak, Democratic 
Mayor of Chicago, called at the White 
House. Because he had no appointment 
he did not see President Hoover. A caller 
who did see the President was Roland 
Robinson, 24, youngest member of the 
British House of Commons. 

@ President Hoover picked Des Moines 
and Oct. 4 to make his first campaign 
speech. Nominally an answer to Nominee 
Roosevelt's Topeka speech. the Hoover 
address was expected to avoid new relief 
prescriptions, laud the recovery program 
already initiated. Milo Reno, farm strike 
leader, planned a protest parade by 20,000 
of his followers. Republican leaders as- 
sured President Hoover the Reno demon- 
stration would not prove hostile. 


@ Poor friends at best. President Hoover 
and Pennsylvania’s Governor Pinchot 
clashed over R. F. C. relief for that State 
again last week. Irked at R. F. C. delays 
Governor Pinchot wired the President a 
protest against “its cruel, needless and un- 
explained refusal” to advance Pennsyl- 
vania $10,000,000 for relief, asked for a 
White House appointment ‘“‘to end this 
senseless embargo.” President Hoover re- 
plied that he has ‘‘no authority or right to 
direct the board to make specific loans,” 
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declared it was composed of “eminent, pa- 
triotic and sympathetic men,” suggested 
the Governor study the law. Mr. Pinchot 
rapped back: “I cannot concede that you 
are powerless to help. Your appoin- 
tees would unquestionably respect your 
wishes. You yourself have given the guar- 
antee that no one shall starve in this coun- 
try. I ask you to make that guarantee 
good in Pennsylvania.” To hush the im- 
petuous Governor, R. F. C. granted three 
hard-hit Pennsylvania counties $2,500,000 
which Mr. Pinchot exclaimed was “totally 
inadequate.” 


FISCAL 
Shriveled Fruit 


The Treasury last week reported on the 
first full month’s fruits of the billion-dol- 
lar Revenue Act passed amid turmoil by 
the last session of Congress. As a budget- 
balancer the new measure was falling far 
below expectations. August collections 
for July business showed that where the 
Treasury had counted on taking in an ad- 
ditional $53,850,000 from higher revenue 
rates, actual receipts were only $22,186,- 


062. 





Item Estimate Receipts 
Lubricating oil....... $ 2,750,000 $ 822,775 
Malt, wort and grape 

COME. ccccscseceaes -933.333 356,217 
Fives @ tUROS. cccccds .7 530,000 1,587,732 
roilet preparations.... 1,125,000 784 
PUD gc ccdecccesceee I ,000,000 Si 
OWEN ce kvcrecveuse 750,000 -692 
Passenger autos...... 2,666,667 655 
lO ae 50,000 43 
Parts & accessories... 583.333 41 
Radio and phonograph. 750,000 145 
Mechanical refrigera- 

WMS accdadersreee 416,667 177,090 
Sporting goods and 

CONNIE. wiolicccc.ca- 416,667 135,675 
Firearms and shells... 166,667 7.673 
Matches, wood, paper. 33,333 49.41 
Candy and. chewing 

gum occ cceccerccce $16,000 176,7¢ 
Gare QRS ns sees 383,333 337.462 
Electrical energy..... 3,250,000 967.012 
COS Ul nv cudinekias 12,500,000 8.044.875 
Telephone & telegraph. 1,975,000 105.425 
Admissions .:......e.¢ 3,500,000 I,117.479 
Stock & bond issues... 541,667 634,270 
Stock transfers, convey- 

MOE osc ahaaedewtes 2,750,000 688,877 
Produce futures...... 500,000 125,161 
FE Mvctecaccese 666,667 252,178 
Safe deposit boxes.... 83,333 180.464 
CE ys cin clitaens 40% 6,250,000 3,304,251 
ren 41,667 59,701 


The Treasury had figured the new gift 
tax would bring in about $410,000 per 
month. August collections were $141.02. 


On Sept. 16 the 1932 deficit stood at 
$427,960,154. Treasury officials were dis- 
appointed but not disheartened. The new 
income tax rates, producing half the esti- 
mated additional revenue, would not begin 
coming to the budget’s rescue until after 
the first payments next March 15. 
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DEMOCRATS 

Incredible Kingfish 

(See front cover) 

With election day less than six weeks 
off, the Democratic presidential campaign 
bowled into October more smoothly than 
any since 1916. The prospect of party vic- 
tory, rarely brighter, supplied most of 
the motive power. Day after day on his 
western tour Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
with speeches widely acclaimed as making 
sense, held the front pages of the nation 
(see p. 11). Close beside him at every 
turn could be seen the rosy bald spot of 
his astute manager, National Chairman 
James Aloysius Farley whose purpose, like 
that of a good boxer, is to keep the Re- 
publicans constantly on the defensive, 
force the fighting. William Gibbs McAdoo 
who pulled the Roosevelt nomination out 
of William Randolph Hearst’s hat at Chi- 
cago ostentatiously joined the Governor’s 
party as it entered California, planted 
himself close to the nominee as friend and 
counselor. Hovering in the California 
background were Publishers Hearst and 
Bernarr Macfadden whose newspaper and 
magazine support has notably helped Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to reach his “forgotten 
man.””* 

Helpmates. The Roosevelt campaign 
was by no means being carried along by 
the nominee alone. Already on the stump 
or itching to take it was an assorted chorus 
of vociferous henchmen the like of which 
was nowhere to be seen on the G. O. P. 
battlefront. That no Republican was alert 
enough to bunch these Democratic help- 
mates—by no means the cream of the 
party—and point with alarm to them as 
the “men behind Roosevelt,” was viewed 
as a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
Hoover managers. 

Last week Boston’s booming Mayor 
Curley was loudly debating issues with a 
onetime Republican Governor of Ken- 
tucky in Omaha while Kentucky’s home- 
spun Senator Barkley (see p. 2) raced 
to Wheeling to open the West Virginia 
drive. From the American Legion Con- 
vention at Portland frock-coated Josephus 
Daniels orated his way eastward by easy 
stages. In last week’s Satevepost the one- 
time Secretary of the Navy wrote glow- 
ingly of his wartime subordinate, “Frank- 
lin Roosevelt As I Know Him.” Washing- 
ton’s chubby Senator Dill was all set to 
carry the Roosevelt power issue up & 
down the Pacific coast. As soon as he 
finished junketing through Indian reserva- 
tions, Montana’s vociferous Senator 
Wheeler would, as headquarters expressed 
it, “be available for a speaking tour.” At 
McCook, Neb. sad-eyed Senator Norris, 
insurgent Republican, dabbed paint on his 
home while awaiting a visit from Governor 
Roosevelt in whose behalf he will later 
campaign from Ohio to California. In 
New Orleans curly-headed, loose-jawed, 


*The Hearst Cosmopolitan this month printed 
a drawing of Mrs. Roosevelt with rosebud lips 
opposite a most unflattering portrait of Lou 
Henry Hoover, both by able Portraitist James 
Montgomery Flagg. Macfadden’s touching Babies 
Just Babies, edited by Mrs. Roosevelt, was born 
last week (see p. 19). 


incredible Senator Huey Pierce (“King- 
fish”) Long champed impatiently to take 
to the hustings and raise his strident voice. 

“Roosevelt Cannot Lose.” Like most 
converts, Huey Long was primed to make 
more sound for the Democratic nominee 
than most of the original Roosevelt men. 





Hvey Lone (1911) 


“7 can sell anybody anything.” 


Last January he told Washington news- 
men: “Governor Roosevelt wouldn’t have 
a chance with us. He failed with Cox and 
that should end him.” But when he took 
his hand-picked delegation from Louisiana 
to Chicago in June, Senator Long had 
warmed up to the up-warming Roosevelt 
candidacy. A contest developed against 
seating the Long delegates. The Senator 
refused to submit his case to a sub- 
committee with a few women members.* 
“No bunch of damned skirts,” he snorted, 
“is going to decide anything affecting 
me.” When the women denounced him as 
no gentleman, he sent an airplane to Louis- 
iana for his wife, paraded her up & down 
on his arm “to show these damned 
skirts I know how to treat a lady.” When 
the Roosevelt forces finally seated the 
Long contingent, the “Kingfish,” all in 
white. leaped to his chair, yipped & 
yowled lustily for himself. After the con- 
vention he announced: “With Roosevelt 
our party cannot lose.” 

Salesman. A frequent boast of this 
onetime lard drummer is: “I can sell any- 
body anything.” He “sold” himself as 
Governor and Senator to the Louisiana 
electorate. He ‘sold’ them Oscar Kelly 
(“O. K.”’) Allen as his successor in the 
governorship. He “sold” them Repre- 
sentative John Overton as Senator. He 
“sold” Mrs. Hattie Caraway as Senator 
to the voters of Arkansas after proclaim- 
ing: “I’m here to get a bunch of pot- 
bellied politicians off this little woman’s 
neck.” Now he is ready to join in “selling” 
Governor Roosevelt to the nation. He 

*As Governor, Huey Long, despite a State- 
wide uproar, allowed a murderess to go to the 
gallows. 





may well emerge as the Southern Demo- 
crat closest to the White House during the 
next four years—a national ‘“‘kingfish.” 

After he had replaced Senator Brous- 
sard with his henchman Overton in last 
fortnight’s primary, Huey Long attended 
a New Orleans dinner and announced: 
“T’m leaving State politics for good. I’ve 
done all I can for Louisiana; now I want 
to help the rest of the country... . If I 
thought this was going to be just an- 
other tweedledee-tweedledum campaign, 
I’d stay out. But the liberal element is 
running all over the world and they'll 
soon be in power in America. When they 
are, we'll put an end to multi-millionaires 
and bring back prosperity.” 

Bossed Governor. Packing a revolver 
in his pocket (he hates fist fights), he 
climbed into his limousine in front of his 
$60,000 Audubon Drive home, set out for 
Baton Rouge. There he marched into 
Governor Allen’s office in the skyscraping 
State Capitol on the river bluff, sat down 
in Governor Allen’s chair, began to give 
Governor Allen his political orders. Gov- 
ernor Allen is thoroughly accustomed to 
being thus bossed. One day during the 
last legislative session, Senator Long called 
out roughly: “Oscar, go get me those 
goddam bills we was talking about.” Gov- 
ernor Allen, embarrassed by the presence 
of others, pretended not to hear. Huey 
Long howled: ‘““Goddam you, Oscar, don’t 
you stall around with me! I can break you 
as easy as I made you! Get those goddam 
bills and get ’em on the jump.” Governor 
Allen got them on the jump. 


After turning Louisiana over to Gover- 
nor Allen, Senator Long was again delayed 
in getting on the national stump. Senater- 
reject Broussard had started a court con- 
test against his successful opponent. 
Huey Long, smart lawyer who took a 
three-year course at Tulane in one, de- 
cided to postpone his departure until after 
the court hearing Oct. 5. Then, he said, 
he would “tell ’em plenty.” 

Pointing with Pride. During his four- 
year rule in Louisiana energetic Huey 
Long has made a public record to which 
his partisans point with pride. He re- 
duced property assessments 20%. He dis- 
tributed 600,000 free school books. At 
his free night schools 175,000 illiterates 
over 21 learned to read & write. From a 
third-class institution Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has moved up to an A-r rating. 
Its enrollment has been increased from 
1,800 to 5,000. Louisianans can now at- 
tend it for as little as $20 per month. 
Senator Long is responsible for 2,500 mi. 
of new paved roads, 6,000 mi. of new 
gravel roads. He built the $5,000,000 
State Capitol, the $150,000 executive man- 
sion, the State University’s $1,500,000 
School of Medicine at New Orleans. 
Thanks to him, twelve new bridges are 
about to span Louisiana rivers; the con- 
tract for a Mississippi bridge at New 
Orleans has been signed. The R. F. C. last 
week lent $13,000,000 to build them. 
Charity hospitalization in New Orleans 
has been increased from 1,800 to 3,800 
patients per day and bus excursions ar- 
ranged to carry the rural sick in town. 
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Insane patients, taken out of locked beds 
and handcuffs, have been treated with 
modern methods. As Governor, Senator 
Long doubled the capacity of the State 
cotton warehouse at New Orleans, effected 
a cut from $1.60 to 26¢ in the insurance 
rate on public dock property. 

Viewing with Alarm. These accom- 
plishments have not silenced many a 
Louisianan who views the Long record 
‘with utmost alarm. The “Kingfish’s” crit- 
ics point out that he has raised the State’s 
indebtedness from $11,000,000 to more 
than $100,000,000. The public payrolls 
have been loaded down with his fawning 
followers. Under him New Orleans has 
slipped from second to fifth among U. S. 
ports. Prisons are so overcrowded that 
last week Governor Allen had to release 
hundreds of offenders to save money. The 
gasoline tax has been upped from 2¢ to 6¢. 
A 4¢ tax is imposed on 15¢ cigarets. Last 
week Senator Long ordered 100 highway 
police to stop tax-dodgers from smuggling 
gasoline and cigarets into the Siate, 
warned them not to molest liquor ‘leggers. 
Soft drinks, life insurance premiums, elec- 
tricity and corporate capitalization are 
also heavily taxed. Enemies of Huey Long 
vehemently declare that his tax program 
has definitely hurt Louisiana business, 
driven new industries from the State. 


Politics & the Poor. Senator Long 
was born poor 39 years ago on a farm in 
“northern Louisiana. When he married 
Rose McConnell, winner of a baking con- 
: he staged as salesman, he borrowed 
from her $10 to pay the preacher. For 
days he has subsisted on bread & water. 
He knows the sting of poverty and now, 
for dll his loud silk pajamas, $100 suits 
and jeweled finery, he has politically never 
allowed himself to forget it. His entire 
public appeal is as what he once was—a 
poor hill-billy. For years Louisiana has 
been familiar with his ranting campaigns 
against what he calls “entrenched wealth.” 
The State has less than 20 millionaires 
with only one vote apiece. Most of them 
suffered in impotent silence but Henry 
Hardtner, Alexandria lumber and oil man, 
publicly declared: “I'll never invest an- 
other cent in Louisiana while that lying 
crook is in power.” 

Not until Huey Long took his Senate 
seat last winter did the country at large 
hear his economic program. It was sim- 
ple: no man is to have an income of more 
than $1,000,000 per year; no beneficiary 
is to inherit more than $5,000.000. In- 
comes and inheritances are to be limited 
by Federal taxation. For that program 
in the next Congress Huey Long will con- 
trol three votes—his own, Senator Over- 
ton’s and Mrs. Caraway’s—which is more 
than any Wall Streeter claims. 

No Fool. “There may be smarter men 
than me but they ain’t in Louisiana,” Huey 
Long likes to brag. His enemies will 
agree that he is no fool but they will also 
contend that his smartness is far from 
admirable. An incredible cross between 
lowa’s Brookhart, New York City’s 
Jimmy Walker and Chicago’s Big Bill 
Thompson, Democrat Long has developed 
a political technique in which he is too in- 


telligent to believe himself. Impervious to 
insult, he knows the trick of playing poli- 
tics in its rawest, crudest form and he 
plays it with a vim, dash and audacity 
that stagger men with public sensibilities. 

The night the Legislature passed his 
drop-a-crop cotton bill, he sent out for a 
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Acme 
LovIstaANna’s GOVERNOR ALLEN 
Long: “Oscar, go get those goddam 
a 
cotton nightshirt. Near midnight he had 


himself photographed in it signing the bill. 
“Now I can take this damned thing off!” 
he exploded afterwards as he climbed back 
into his silk pajamas. 

When the Coolidges, westbound, visited 
New Orleans in 1930 the onetime Presi- 
dent asked: “What part of Louisiana are 
you from, Governor?” 

“T’m a hill-billy like yourself.” 

“The hills are a good place to come 
from,” opined the Vermonter. 

“Are the Hoovers good housekeepers?” 
asked Governor Long. 

“IT guess they are,” Citizen Coolidge re- 
plied. 

“Well, when I was elected I found the 
Governor’s Mansion in such rotten shape 
I had to tear it down and rebuild. It 
started a hell of a row. When I'm elected 
President I don’t want to have to rebuild 
the White House.” 


New Dealer 

Washington, Oregon and California 
stopped, looked and listened last week as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt preached them 
his gospel of ‘a new deal.” At Los 
Angeles, the two-thirds post of his cam- 
paign tour, the Democratic nominee 
turned the corner and headed east with 
his no-error record still standing. If Sep- 
tember crowds and applause meant No- 
vember votes (which no rule says they 
do) the Pacific Coast was in his bag. 

Governor Roosevelt got his first red- 
hot reception at Seattle. From 75,000 
throats roared forth a boisterous welcome 


as he rode through the streets with Mayor 
John Dore, nominal Republican, who de- 
clared: “President Hoover is a menace.” 
Senator Clarence Cleveland Dill quickly 
squeezed himself close to the man whose 
nomination at Chicago he had _ helped 
engineer. Visiting a hospital for crippled 
children, lame Governor Roosevelt sympa- 
thized: “It’s a little difficult for me to 
stand on my feet, too.” 

“Insull Monstrosity.” Next stop was 
Portland. Governor Roosevelt’s recep- 
tion was noticeably cooler than in Seattle. 
His third full-length address was on the 
power issue. Even the Republican Press 
conceded that it was factually sound and 
rang true. He began with a slashing attack 
upon “certain great private utility corpo- 
rations’ for what he called their 
tematic, subtle, deliberate and unprin- 
cipled campaign of misinformation, propa- 
ganda, lies and falsehood.” He charged 
them, in addition, with overcapitalization, 
rigging State public service commissions, 
selfish near-sightedness. He specified : 

“The crash of the Insull empire has 
given excellent point to the truth of what 
1 have been arguing. The great ‘Insull 
monstrosity’ had distributed securities 
among hundreds of thousands of investors. 

lt was an important factor in the 
lives of millions of people. The name 
was magic. . . . The investing public did 
not realize that there had been arbitrary 
write-ups of assets, inflation of vast capi- 
tal accounts that excessive 
had been paid for property acquired 
that payments of dividends had been made 
out of capital . that some subsidiaries 
had been milked to keep alive weaker 
sisters in the chain . The Insull failure 
has opened our eyes. As always the 
public paid and paid dearly.” 

As remedies Governor Roosevelt pro- 
posed: 1) full publicity for all capital in- 
vestments, all stock and bond ownership, 
all inter-company contracts; 2) regulation 
of holding companies by the Federal 
Power Commission; 3) rates based not, as 
now, on reproduction costs, but upon that 
portion of the original plant investment 
which could be called “prudent”; 4) a 
criminal statute against false and decep- 
tive matter relating to public utilities. 

“Undeniable Right.” “I do not hold 
with those,’ went on New Dealer Roose- 
velt, “who advocate government owner- 
ship or operation of all utilities. 
| But] where a community is not satisfied 
with a private utility, it has the unde- 
niable right to set up, after a fair 
referendum, its own governmentally 
owned and operated service. State- 
owned or Federal-owned power sites can 
and should be developed by government 
itself. . . . I favor giving the people this 
right [to operate power plants] where and 
when it is essential to protect them against 
inefficient service or exorbitant charges. 
The natural hydroelectric power resources 
belonging to the people shall remain for- 
ever in their possession. ‘ 

Johnson Bid. When the Roosevelt Spe- 
cial crossed the California line, long. lean 
William “ibbs McAdoo clambered aboard 
to take charge. Also aboard was Justus 
Wardell whom Mr. McAdoo defeated in 
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the August primary for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination. Governor Roose- 
velt spent hours patching up a peace be- 
tween them. 

At Sacramento Governor Roosevelt 
made a bold bid for the support of In- 
surgent Republican Senator Hiram John- 
son. Senator Johnson, snubbed by Charles 
Evans Hughes in 1916, let California go 
Democratic in 1916, thus keeping Wood- 
row Wilson in the White House. This 
year Senator Johnson silently dreams of 
the defeat of his arch-foe and fellow- 
Californian, Herbert Hoover. Well 
posted on this old animosity, Governor 
Roosevelt praised Senator Johnson as 
“long a warrior in the ranks of true Amer- 
ican progress,” subscribed “100%” to the 
Johnson doctrine that ‘a government that 
thinks only of a favored few and forgets 
farmers and toilers is unfit to govern.” 


Senator Johnson made a deep rhetorical 
bow of appreciation to Governor Roose- 
velt whose attitude, he declared, “is in 
sharp contrast with that of Mr. Hoover’s.” 
Said he: “For 22 years I’ve been making 
the Progressive fight here. For the re- 
mainder of my years I shall continue to 
make that fight.” There was no overt 
promise of support but Californians ex- 
pect to see many a Johnsonite voting the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket in November. 

Princes of Property. San Francisco 
gave Governor Roosevelt another royal 
welcome. Governor Rolph, though a Re- 
publican, paid a courtesy call on him at the 
Palace Hotel. In the same hall where he 
was nominated for the Vice Presidency in 
1920, Governor Roosevelt delivered a 
speech to 16,000 noisy friends. It was 
largely a rehash of earlier remarks. 


More significant, more scholarly, more 
profound was Governor Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress to 2,000 businessmen of the Com- 
monwealth Club. Nominally non-partisan, 
it furnished a real insight into Governor 
Roosevelt’s economic ideas. His thesis 
was that financial power, as massed today 
in the hands of a few, constitutes a public 
trust. Excerpts: 

“Our economic life is dominated by 
some 600-odd corporations who control 
two-thirds of American industry. . . . If 
the process of concentration goes on at 
the same rate at the end of another century 
we shall have all American industry con- 
trolled by a dozen corporations and run 
by perhaps 100 men. We are steering a 
steady course toward economic oligarchy, 
if we are not there already. .. . 

“Every man has a right to his own prop- 
erty. . . . In all thought of property this 
right is paramount. ...I am not pre- 
pared to say that the system which pro- 
duces princes of property is wrong. I am 
very clear that they must assume the 
responsibility which goes with the power. 

“Whenever the lone wolf, the unethical 
competitor, the reckless promoter, the 
Ishmael or Insull whose hand is against 
every man’s, declines to join an end recog- 
nized as being for the public welfare and 
threatens to drag the industry back to a 
stage of anarchy, the government may 
properly be asked to apply restraint.” 

“Understanding Heart.” At the Los 


Angeles station 30 ragged individuals ap- 
peared with a placard: “Welcome to 
Roosevelt from the Forgotten Men.” The 
Governor was greeted by Charles H. 
Randall, Republican president of the City 
Council. Mayor John C. Porter, who last 
year declined to drink an alcoholic toast in 
France, at first refused to receive the 
Democratic nominee “because he’s Wet 
and I’m Dry.” When amid _ hurrahing 
thousands the Roosevelt automobile 
passed City Hall, Mayor Porter sprinted 
out, ran up to the machine, stuck out his 
hand, panted: “I-I-I want to welcome you 
to Los Angeles.” All smiles, Governor 
Roosevelt shook his hand, said: “Thank 
you. I’m glad to be here. It’s a great 
day and a great crowd.” 

At the Hollywood Bowl, Governor 
Roosevelt told 25,000 clapping, cheering 
citizens: “Prosperity can be restored only 
by definite action. That’s the reason I 
ask for a new deal. I promise an under- 
standing heart. I promise to give the 
best that’s in me and nobody can do more 
than that.” 

Roosevelt visitors at the Biltmore Hotel 
included Publishers William Randolph 
Hearst, Robert Paine Scripps, Bernarr 
Macfadden. The Hearst and Macfadden 
press are already behind the Democratic 
nominee. The Scripps-Howard papers are 
expected to swing over momentarily. 

After visiting an electrical pageant at 
the Olympic Stadium as the guest of Pub- 
lisher Hearst’s friend Marion Davies and 
other cinema celebrities, Governor Roose- 
velt rolled off to Williams, Ariz. where he 
joined his wife, spent a few restful hours 
at the Quarter Circle Double X ranch of 
Mrs. Isabella Greenway, one of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s bridesmaids. 


° — 


$42,500 Family 

Estimating the family income of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelts, ForTUNE last 
week presented the Democratic presiden- 
tial nominee as essentially a salaried man 
without large private resources. 

Last July Fortune reported the per- 
sonal fortune of Herbert Hoover had de- 
clined from $4,000,000 to $700,000 (TIME, 
Aug. 1). Fortune calculates that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and his wife have a joint 
annual income of $42,500 distributed as 
follows: $25,000 salary from New York 
State; $12,500 interest on investments 
acquired by inheritance; $5,000 from a 
semi-inactive law practice, magazine arti- 
cles, Mrs. Roosevelt’s schoolteaching and 
her small furniture shop. Excluded from 
the estimate are Mrs. Roosevelt’s pros- 
pective earnings as editor of Bernarr 
Macfadden’s Babies Just Babies (see p. 
19), a sum largely dependent upon wheth- 
er or not her husband is elected. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s mother, owner of the 
Hyde Park estate, is credited with capi- 
tal assets of more than a half million dol- 
lars. 

“Father says he wishes it were true,” 
declared Son James when asked for Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s comment on ForTUNE’S 
figures. Positive of its facts, ForTUNE re- 
garded this as first-class weaseling. 


AGRICULTURE 
Borah on Debts 


Nearly one-half of all U. S. farms are 
mortgaged. This indebtedness approxi- 
mates nine billion dollars, of which two- 
thirds is concentrated in a dozen Midwest 
States. Insurance companies hold about 
20% of all farm mortgages, government- 
supervised land banks about 12%. Most 
of these mortgages were negotiated when 
farm produce brought prices almost 
double today’s. Compelled to pay interest 
and principal on old debts out of reduced 
earnings, many a farmer is close to revolt 
against foreclosure. Joint-Stock Land 
Banks are taking $50 per acre for fore- 
closed farms which the owner mortgaged 
for $125 per acre. Even at $50 per acre 
the banks are able to retire their own 
bonds which have likewise depreciated 
about two-thirds in value. This process 
proves profitable for the land banks; Chi- 
cago’s in 1931 made over $600,000. Irate 
farmers fail to see how Republican relief 
has yet reached them from Washington. 

Last week the New York World-Tele- 
gram’s energetic Ray Tucker sought out 
Idaho’s Senator Borah at Boise, asked him 
his solution of this enormous problem. The 
Borah remedy: Let insurance companies 
and other large holders of the land banks’ 
mortgage bonds voluntarily scale down 
farm indebtedness to a point where it can 
be paid. Said Senator Borah: 

“Most of this debt rests upon private 
contract. The Government cannot reach 
the problem by legislation. The initiative 
must come from the great insurance and 
mortgage companies. It may not seem 
ideal but such things are done with corpo- 
rate indebtedness. This situation is so 
serious and the future of the country so 
involved that it should and can be ac- 
complished. . . . I assert . that these 
debts cannot be paid as they stand.” 

Impressed, the World-Telegram pro- 
duced figures to show the following: U. S. 
life insurance companies take in about four 
billion dollars annually, disburse about 
three billion; they have $1,700,000,000 of 
their $16,000,000,000 in resources invested 
in farm mortgages; if they applied their 
surplus income for one year to farm mort- 
gages, they could scale them down about 
two-thirds; such a move would cut their 
gross income less than 2%. 

Heads of the great insurance com- 
panies ignored the Borah proposals, mut- 
tered they were not in business for 
philanthropy. But the problem will 
emerge for discussion Oct. 11 when the 
Mortgage Bankers Association meets at 
Niagara Falls and Deane W. Trick of 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines speaks on 
“The Unwilling Farmer.” 

Last week Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde put the nation on notice that all pur- 
chasers of produce on which farmers have 
borrowed from the Government are indi- 
vidually liable for payment of the debt. 
Buyers must pay the loan direct to Secre- 
tary Hyde before the farmer gets a cent 
for his crop. The Government’s first lien 
means that the producer who has borrowed 
will get at present price levels, little or no 
cash on his sale. 
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HEROES 
G. A. R. v. Legion 


At Springfield, Ill, home of Lincoln, 
the Grand Army of the, Republic last 
week held its 66th encampment. One 
Civil War oldster got out of bed at 2:45 
a. m. to blow reveille. At 4:30 a. m. a 
fife & drum corps again roused the sleepy. 
To “Marching Through Georgia” and 
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COMMANDER WRIGHT 


The younger generation was re proved. 


“Vankee Doodle” 637 octogenarians hob- 
bled nine long blocks past the reviewing 
stand and Commander-in-Chief Samuel 
Patterson Town. Behind them came auto- 
mobiles bearing 350 more veterans too 
infirm to parade. Elected G. A. R. Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the coming year was 
83-year-old William P. Wright, Chicago 
realtor. In 1865 Commander Wright 
captained Co. D of the 156th Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The G. A. R., notorious years ago for 
its greed in the matter of pensions, was 
thoroughly provoked with the behavior of 
World War Bonuseers. Its legislative 
committee flayed last summer’s Bonus 
march to Washington, blamed “the insist- 
ent and excessive demands of World War 
veterans” for the G. A. R.’s failure to 
pass legislation upping Civil War widows’ 
pensions. The committee then curiously 
added: “We assured him [President Hoo- 
ver] the Grand Army, of all organiza- 
tions, would not embarrass the President 
of the United States.” A resolution en- 
dorsing full payment of the Bonus to 
members of the American Legion was un- 
sympathetically tabled on the ground that 
it was none of the G. A. R.’s business. 

Hostility to the Legion’s Bonus demand 
continued te flare elsewhere throughout 
the land. At Chattanooga ex-soldiery 
banded together under the name of Amer- 
ican Veterans, took a strong anti-Bonus 
stand. Robert K. Cassatt, Philadelphia 
banker, resigned from his local Legion 
post. Another Legion resignee was Major 


General George B. Duncan, retired, of 
Lexington, Ky., commander of the 82nd 
Division. When Rear Admiral William 
Sowden Sims, retired, an adviser to the 
National Economy League, announced 
that he had relinquished an honorary Le- 
gion membership, Louis Arthur Johnson, 
the Legion’s new national commander, de- 
nied the Legion had any honorary mem- 
bers, called the Admiral’s resignation “a 
publicity stunt.” Admiral Sims retorted 
that he was made an honorary member at 
the Boston convention in 1931, had a 
medal to prove it. 


STATES & CITIES 
Dynastic Downfall 


Up to last week no La Follette had ever 
been defeated for public office in Wis- 
consin in the 2oth century. For 25 years 
the late great political dynast Robert 
Marion La Follette kept getting himself 
elected regularly as Governor or Senator. 
When he died in 1925, his son & namesake 
inherited his seat in the Senate, his power 
at home. Two years ago his younger son, 
Philip Fox La Follette, first charged into 
the State arena to joust Walter Jodok 
Kohler, stalwart Republican, out of the 
governorship. In last week’s primaries 
Mr. Kohler, middle-aged manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures (“Kohler of Kohler’) 
won back the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination together with the distinction 
of being the first man to defeat a 
La Follette since 1892. 

Not only was Governor La Follette 
denied renomination by a 95,000-vote 
majority (he defeated Governor Kohler 
by 127,000 votes in 1930) but big, blatant 
Senator John James Blaine, a La Follette 
“Progressive,” went down into the dust 
before a young conservative upstart named 
John Bowman Chapple, editor of the Ash- 
land Press. The La Follette dynasty had 
been rocked to its foundations. All that 
kept it from toppling out of sight was the 
presence of “Young Bob” in the Senate 
for at least another two years. 

The La Follette-Kohler campaign was 
bitter enough to split families, break old 
friendships. Governor La Follette had 
tackled the Depression with a relief pro- 
gram involving higher taxes on wealth, 
made work in the form of grade-crossing 
eliminations. His opponent’s campaign 
slogan was “Cut Costs with Kohler.” 
Harping on economy Candidate Kohler 
flayed the grade-crossing program as 
“La Follette roller coasters,” warned that 
the La Follette tax program was driving 
industry and business from Wisconsin. 

Editor Chapple’s campaign for the Sen- 
ate started last spring on the White House 
steps after lunching with the President. 
His antipathy for the La Follette regime 
dated back to a visit to Madison to protest 
a tax bill. ‘These State officials,” he said, 
“heckled me, and I didn’t like it. They 
threatened me with a subpena. I got 
fighting mad and have been fighting ever 
since.” At Yale (Class of 1924) Candi- 
date Chapple gained publicity as a 
“radical.” In Wisconsin he campaigned 
lustily in & out of the State as a Re- 
publican fundamentalist. He flayed the 


La Follettes as “political racketeers.” He 
excoriated ambitious Dr. Glenn Frank’s 
University of Wisconsin as a hot-bed of 
Communism, free love and atheism, with 
a faculty of “pinks.” He was out to 
rescue the State from Socialism. A roar- 
ing reactionary, he battled those who 
“would poison the well-springs of Ameri- 
can liberty,” and endeared himself to the 
D. A. R. Without money or organized 
support he campaigned in a cheap car, put 
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Keystone 
JouHNn BOWMAN CHAPPLE 


He kept pure “the well-springs of 
American liberty.” 


up at tourist camps, peddled his speeches 
for cash, 

President Hoover’s campaign managers 
expressed delight at the overthrow of a 
dynasty that for years has been a thorn 
in the side of regular Republicanism. 

Disinterested observers thought the 
Wisconsin vote had less to do with issues, 
conservative or radical, than with a wide- 
spread popular revolt against all present 
office-holders. As in Maine, it seemed to 
be a case of turning out the “ins.’* Voters, 
resentful of hard times and high taxes, 
struck against public officials rather than 
for their opponents. Last week it was 
Governor La Follette and Senator Blaine 
who suffered; in November President 
Hoover, most distinguished “in,” may be 
a victim of the same psychology. 

Another non-partisan explanation of the 
La Follette defeat lay in the behavior of 
Wisconsin’s Democrats. Wisconsin may 
participate at will in either party primary. 
For years the La Follette dynasty has had 
strong Democratic support. Only 17,000 
Democrats voted in their party primary 
in 1930, compared to 450,000 who cast 
their ballots for Al Smith two years be- 
fore. Last week more than 125,000 Demo- 
crats walked out on Governor La Follette 
to nominate their own candidates—Madi- 
son’s Mayor Albert George Schmedeman 
for Governor and Francis Ryan Duffy for 
Senator. 


*Five Senators, 47 Representatives have been 
defeated to date in 1932 primaries. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Wars of the Week 


Biggest war of last week was the 
Chinese conflict along 80 miles of brand 
new No Man’s Land in Shantung (see 
p. 17) but men were fighting many an- 
other war: 

Brazil. On at least three fronts “the 
bloodiest civil war in South American his- 
tory” neared the end of its third month, 
ferociously fought by more than 125,000 
Brazilians behind a nearly air-tight censor- 
ship. 

Travelers emerging from the United 
States of Brazil estimated that between 
8.000 and 12,000 Brazilians have been 
killed, had no idea how many have been 
wounded since Sao Paulo State, “The 
Heart of Brazil.” raised her gory stand- 
ard against Brazil’s faintly perfumed but 
sufficiently ruthless Provisional President 
Getulio Vargas. 

Berthold Klinger, a onetime German 
general, is supposed to be the military 
brains of the revolting Paulistas. Federal 
troops, who had recaptured about one- 
tenth of the revolting state last week, 
scored a spectacular but indecisive coup 
by capturing Senhor Borges de Medeiros. 
a leading rebel and once, for 20 years, 
president of Rio Grande do Sul. 

Bolivia v. Paraguay. In the swelter- 
ing, swampy, mosquito-infested Gran 
Chaco between Brazil and Paraguay a 
total of 1,250 soldiers of those nations 
have died in the recent war (Time. Aug. 
15), according to Bolivian official esti- 
mates last week. 

While Paraguayan 
one-sixteenth of a mile of Bolivian 
trenches last week, Bolivian “atrocity 
stories” began to appear in which Para- 
guayans fired on Red Cross units. 

“My family have given 1,000,000 
bolivianos to the cause!” announced 
Bolivian Tin Tycoon Simon I. Patino, and 
presented two of his private German air- 
planes to the Government for bombing 
service. 

“We have completely wiped out,” 
boasted a Paraguayan communiqué, “an 
entire Bolivian battalion which appeared 
to have been made up of young students 
from La Paz.” 

Peru v. Colombia. Because Colombia’s 
Congress voted $10,000,000 ‘‘for national 
defense,” Peru’s Congress hastened to vote 
$4,200,000 “for national defense” last 
week, with this ringing declaration: 

“Peru is a pacific people! It does not 
plan to enter war with any other state, 
but it has to pre-occupy itself necessarily 
about its defense when winds of war blow 
along the frontier.” 

A small cyclone of war vortexed, mean- 
while, around Colombia’s inland port of 
Leticia located 2,500 miles above the 
mighty River Amazon’s mouth. 

So far as could be learned a provincial 
clique of Peruvian Army Officers seized 
Leticia (True, Sept. 26) contrary to the 
Peruvian Government’s wishes and con- 
tinued to hold it last week, defying both 
their own Government and Colombia. 
“Our coup was made necessary,” they an- 


soldiers captured 


nounced, “by the harshness of Colombia 
in Colombianizing the ceded territory.” 
(Leticia was ceded by Peru to Colombia 
in 1927.) 

In Lima the Peruvian Government of 
often-wounded President Luis Sanchez 
Cerro did not exactly help matters by 
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Tin Tycoon Patino 
“1 900,000 bolivianos!” 


issuing an enormous map. This showed 
that their political opponents, the ousted 
regime of former Peruvian President 
Augusto B. Leguia, ceded to other coun- 
tries 278,887 square miles of Peruvian 
territory by perfectly legal treaties. 

Ecuador, eager not to be dragged into 
any phase of a Peruvian-Colombian war, 
hastily declared her neutrality last week 
“so long as the rights of Ecuador are not 
trampled upon nor her territory invaded.” 
Up the turgid Amazon steamed a Brazilian 
River gunboat, determined to arrive at 
Leticia and find out just what was going 
on. 

Germany. If Berlin had not been 
“captured” during the Fatherland’s war 
games or autumn maneuvers last week 
that most certainly would have been news. 

Of course the Blue Army defending 
Berlin was theoretically trounced & 
mangled by the invading Red Army, 
“thus demonstrating the absolute de- 
fenselessness of our capital against a foe 
equipped with those modern armaments 
which are denied to Germany!” according 
to indignant German editors. 

President Paul von Hindenburg was 
greeted by mighty roars of “Hoch! Hoch 
der Feldmarschall!” when he appeared, 
to avoid diplomatic complications, after 
the sham war was over. Significantly 
Berlin was “attacked” not from the direc- 
tion of France but from the direction of 
Poland. Against the French, Germans 
know they have no chance, but they 
fiercely hope for a new der tag when Ger- 
man soldiers shall seize the Polish Corridor 
and the Germanic provinces of Poland. 


Suddenly last week General Hans von 


Seeckt who created Germany’s present 
Army burst out: “In the long run, I be- 
lieve there is no force on earth that can 
prevent Germany from again becoming a 
great military power! . . . If we were not 
hampered by financial worries we would 
require only a few years to re-establish 
Germany’s military strength.” 

The General knows better than almost 
any other German whereof he speaks. He 
was Commander of the Army for six years 
until in 1926 he illegally permitted a son 
of the ex-Crown Prince to participate in 
the Fatherland’s war games. “The speed 
of Germany’s re-armament,” continued 
General von Seeckt, “is a question of 
hard cash!” In effect, therefore, General 
von Seeckt bore witness that the more 
Germany is required to pay the Allies and 
the more they are required to pay the 
U. S., the slower will be Europe’s arma- 
ment race. 


“Ve-ah?” 

Not “Oh, yeah?” but “ye-ah?” has 
lately become a favorite expletive among 
European diplomats, especially the Ger- 
mans and the French. Occasional English 
“ve-ahs” are beginning to be heard but 
British Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon 
sticks to “indeed?” Decidedly last week 
was “Ye-ah Week” in European diplomatic 
circles. 

London & Paris. Did seamy-featured 
Senator David Aiken Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania negotiate in London with Prime 
Minister MacDonald and later in Paris 
with Premier Herriot a quid pro quo 
arrangement last week, whereby Britain 
and France will join the U. S. in refusing 
to recognize Manchukuo, in return for 
which the U. S. will join them in opposing 
Germany’s demand for arms equality? 

Japanese newspapers scare-headed a 
“Reed Conspiracy,” pointing to the non- 
recognition of Manchukuo by France and 
Britain and to an appeal which President 
Hoover made last week urging Germany 
to re-enter the Geneva Armaments Con- 
ference (Time, Sept. 26). When Secre- 
tary Stimson told United Press that he 
was “unaware” of Senator Reed’s conver- 
sations in London and Paris the vocal com- 
ment of many a top-hatted, frock-coated 
European statesman was “ye-ah?” 

League Council. When President 
Eamon de Valera of the Irish Free State 
became President of the League Council 
(by alphabetical rotation) last week at 
Geneva British journalists started a story 
that he would open it in Gaelic, thus set- 
ting off a chorus of “ye-ah?” 

Next day President de Valera, who of 
course spoke English, “handled the spiny 
and involved debate with a quiet efficiency 
that marked him as one of the ablest pre- 
siding officers the Council has ever had,” 
according to the New York Times’s able 
Clarence K. Streit. 

It was Japan’s representative, Dr. 
Haruichi Nagaoka, who drew whispers of 
“ve-ah?” and derisive laughter several 








times during his plea that “floods, mud and 
storms at sea” have so delayed transmis- 
sion of the Lytton Report on Japan’s oc- 
cupation of Manchuria that release and 
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discussion of the Report by the Council 
must be long delayed. League presses 
were at that very moment printing the re- 
port for, as China’s Dr. W. W. Yen 
scathingly observed, there happen to be 


such things as telegraphs, cables and 
radio. 

Spain’s forthright Don Salvador de 
Madariaga created a sensation in the 


pussyfooting Council by his description of 
the creation of Manchukuo, ‘which I will 
call quite plainly invasion of Manchuria!” 
Playing safe, the Council then delayed dis- 
cussion of the Lytton Report to Nov. 14, 
which Japan’s representative seemed to 
consider only a partial victory. 

In Bombay the resident correspondent 
of the London Times obtained from. re- 
turning Lord Lytton this statement: “It 
will be difficult to keep 31,000,000 Chinese 
lin Manchukuo] under the rule of 280,000 


Japanese indefinitely’—to which the 
Japanese comment in Geneva was 
“ve-ah?” 


Arms Parley. Bland, tenacious Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Baron Constantin 
von Neurath arrived in Geneva for the 
League Council meeting last week, but mot 
to attend the continuing committee of the 
Geneva Armament Conference. 

Hoping to lure the Baron into his com- 
mittee worried “Uncle Arthur” Hender- 
son, chairman of the Conference, hung 
about in the League lobby, wandered here 
& there trying to catch the eye of Ger- 
many’s Foreign Minister who did not see 
him (“ye-ah?’’). 

Desperate at last, Mr. Henderson 
stepped directly in front of Baron von 
Neurath and extended his hand, whereat 
the German said “How do you do? How 
is Mrs. Henderson?’’, then turned on his 
heel. Later in the day, to prevent an open 
scandal, statesman after statesman called 
on Baron von Neurath until he finally con- 
sented to pay a short, formal call on Mr. 
Henderson. 

In the meantime the arms conferees 
had adjourned rather than discuss Ger- 
many’s claim to equality, the position of 
Britain and France being that such a 
“political question” can only be discussed 
by the entire Conférence pour la Limita- 
tion et pour la Réduction des Armaments, 
(not scheduled to meet again until next 
January). 

“T am astonished!” bleated Chairman 
Henderson. “Simply astonished!” but he 
went unheeded. 


“Ye-ah?” was not the attitude last 
week of President Hoover who saw to it 
that his especially trusted Norman H. 
Davis sailed in Germany’s swift Europa 
to help along the disarmament prelim- 
inaries and organize a World Economic 
and Monetary Conference in 1933. 

As their contribution to “Ye-ah Week” 
the International Association of Journal- 
ists accredited to the League of Nations, 
adopted and submitted for consideration 
by the League Council & Assembly, a reso- 
lution denouncing “secret diplomacy with- 
in the League of Nations and distortion 
of news by subsidized news agencies and 
newspapers.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“The Very Last Minute” 


Stolid Germans, munching veal sand- 
wiches and sugar-topped kuchen at Ham- 
burg’s airport last week, failed to recog- 
nize Edward of Wales as he landed from 
the 40-passenger British air liner Heracles. 





Wates At Lipo 


Berlin police stifled a slander. 


Escorted by bristling Luft Hansa officials, 
H. R. H. sauntered into the refreshment 
room, sat down among the munchers, 
nibbled his first meal in Germany since 
the War. 

Many a German has less German blood 
than Britain’s Edward. During the War 
patriotic letters to the London Times 
urged that “His Majesty King George V 
must be made King of Hanover, as his 
ancestors were before him!” Last week 
the Prussian Province of Hanover was not 
looking for a King. But in Berlin a highly 
successful revue, The Very Last Minute, 
was cut by the police.” merely because 
Edward of Wales had landed in Hamburg 
160 miles away. 

In The Very Last Minute actors dressed 
as British tourists have been nightly 
“shown around the world.” have boasted 
at sight of each new marvel that some- 
thing better of the same kind exists in 
the United Kingdom. On reaching Venice 
the guide exclaimed, “How fairylike is 
this Venetian night!” Whereat a Briton 
stoutly boasted, “The Prince of Wales is 
even more so!” 

Berliners had guffawed for a week at 
this slander. His presence in Germany 
apparently aroused Berlin Schupos (po- 
lice) to order it cut out of The Very Last 
Minute. Meanwhile slandered Edward, 
who had paused for only an hour in Ham- 
burg, was winging toward Copenhagen, 
escorted by four squadrons of Danish Air 
Force Planes. Ten thousand Danes roared 
a welcome as he landed at Kastrup, 
Copenhagen’s airport. and was warmly 
greeted by Crown Prince Frederik, Prince 





Valdemar (the King of Denmark’s uncle) 
and three of his sons, Prince Erik, Prince 
Viggo and Prince Axel. Exclaimed Brit- 
ain’s Edward, whose grandmother was 
Denmark’s Alexandria: “Do you know it 
has been 20 years since I was in Den- 
mark!” 

In his favorite réle of “Empire Sales- 
man,” H. R. H. then opened at Copen- 
hagen the largest British fair ever held 
amortg Danes. From London Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express, tireless champion 
of a tariff wall around the Empire, sniped 
at the Empire Salesman, charged flatly 
that his Danish trip is “ill advised.” . 

It was also a Swedish trip. But did 
Edward of Wales go to Sweden looking 
for a bride? Swedish newspapers per- 
sisted in mentioning honey-haired Princess 
Ingrid, plump, Protestant and 22 (H. R. H. 
is 38). 

That King George and Queen Mary 
have put their eldest son under heaviest 
pressure to marry, even doing over Marl- 
borough House at a cost of many thou- 
sand pounds to receive the Empire’s bride 
(Time, Nov. 4, 1929), all England knows. 


Scott Centenary 

Even in his lifetime Sir Walter Scott 
was a hero. He earned $1,000,000 by his 
pen, probably more than any man before 
him. He dug up and popularized ancient 
ballads and legends, versifying whole sec- 
tions of them in The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border and the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel while galloping about in cavalry 
maneuvers. With The Lady of the Lake 
Scott became a national figure; the Scot- 
tish duty on post-horses was raised when 
tourists began flocking to see its authentic 
background. Scott had a shrewd publisher 
in famed Constable, but they quarreled 
and Scott set up his old schoolmate James 
Ballantyne and his brother in a rival house. 
Soon Scott began publishing anonymously 
the successful “Waverley Novels.” Even 
the Prince Regent could not induce “The 
Wizard of the North” to drop his anonym- 
itvy—until Ballantyne & Co. failed. Scott 
went back to Constable. In 1825 Consta- 
ble too crashed, leaving Scott more than 
$600.000 in the red. Friends, admirers, 
bankers offered to help. But Sir Walter 
Scott, bankrupt, widowed and ill, pitched 
in and for six years worked to pay off his 
He was only half successful, but 
later royalties wiped out the remainder. In 
the last year of his life. Scott was given a 
vessel by the British Government in which 
to seek health cruising the Mediterranean. 
Soon he gave it up, traveled across Europe 
to die at 61 in Abbotsford, 100 years ago 
last week. 

Celebrating the centenary, Prince 
George of England and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh led a procession from St. 
Giles’s Cathedral to the Scott Monument 
in Princes Street. In Waverley Market, 
school children performed a masque based 
upon the Waverley Novels. Miss Patricia 
Scott. great-great-great-granddaughter, un- 
veiled a memorial in Galashiels, across the 
River Tweed from Abbotsford. Sir Robert 
Horne, onetime Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, made a_ speech extolling Scott’s 
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“shining immortality.” From Galashiels, 
whither went many a Scottish pilgrim, was 
broadcast a musical version of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. In Dryburgh Abbey 
there were ceremonies commemorating 
Scott’s burial there. And in many a moun- 
tain glen the clans gathered, the pibrochs 
skirled. 

Columbia University, a frequent U. S. 
commemorator, was to have opened a li- 
brary exhibit of Scottiana, with items 
loaned by Owen D. Young and John P. 
Morgan. Because of delay in printing cat- 
alogs it was postponed until Oct. 1. But 
one Scott celebration did come off last 
week, surprisingly enough in the Hebrew 
Cultural Gardens in Rockefeller Park in 
Cleveland, an enterprise designed by the 
Cleveland Gan Ivri League (Hebrew Gar- 
den League, a woman’s organization) to 
include symbolic German, Italian and 
Polish gardens. 


Every U. S. schoolboy knows Rebecca, 
the beauteous, unhappy Jewess in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Jvanhoe. Many a little U. S. 
girl has felt sorry that Rebecca, whose fig- 
ure “might indeed have compared with the 
proudest beauties of England,” did not in 
the end marry Wilfred of Ivanhoe who 
saved her from being burnt as a sorceress. 
Thrilled by Rebecca’s stout defiance of 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert (“I will not trust 
thee, Templar!) and his mollification by 
her fortitude (in threatening to jump off a 
parapet), most children are unaware, as 
indeed are many grown-ups, that the orig- 
inal of virtuous Rebecca was a pious young 
lady from Philadelphia named Rebecca 
Gratz. 

From Austrian Silesia, in 1754 and 1759, 
emigrated the Brothers Barnard and 
Michael Gratz. Their progeny reached 
eminence in various ways, but none more 
than Rebecca (1781-1869) daughter of 
Michael. In Philadelphia today survive 
charities founded by Rebecca Gratz. One 
of her good works was to nurse Matilda 
Hoffman, fiancée of Washington Irving, 
before Matilda died of tuberculosis at 17. 
Irving, grief-stricken, hurried off to Eu- 
rope, where he met Sir Walter Scott and 
told him about Rebecca Gratz. In 18109, 
after Jvanhoe was published, Scott is sup- 
posed to have written: “How do you like 
your Rebecca? Does this Rebecca I have 
pictured compare well. . . ?” 

In Cleveland’s Hebrew Cultural Gardens 
last week, with Scottish bagpipers droning 
and Scott authorities lecturing, a bronze 
bas-relief of Rebecca Gratz was unveiled 
at the Gardens’ entrance across the street 
from the Shakespeare Garden. 


INDIA 


Soul Force Wins 


The Mahatma or Great Soul seemed to 
twist around his scrawny finger last week 
the United Kingdom Government, some 
220,000,000 Hindus of all castes (from ex- 
alted Brahmins to debased Untouchables) 
and even the ramrod-stiff British Raj. 

Death still hovered over the fragile body 
(which had lost a pound a day for six 
days) when Mr. Gandhi ended his hunger 
strike by saying a prayer, quavering a 
hymn of joy, sipping an ounce or two of 


orange juice and exclaiming weakly “Sat- 
yagraha |Soul Force} has triumphed.” 

Eight doctors shook their heads. The 
Mahatma, they said, had “begun his fast 
with little fat and lived on muscle.” After 
breaking his fast he was “still in the dan- 
ger zone and might suffer a stroke of 
paralysis.” 

It had been a fight which only Indians, 
perhaps only Hindus, can fully understand. 





FASTER GANDHI 
Eight doctors shook their heads. 


Several times the Mahatma showed ex- 
treme nausea. Whenever he fainted Mrs. 
Gandhi vigorously rubbed his head with 
olive oil. 

During the struggle Britain’s common- 
sense Raj yielded first on a minor point. 
Viceroy the Earl of Willingdon’s much 
publicized order to eject the Mahatma 
from jail and detain him under guard in 
another place (TIME, Sept. 26) simply was 
not carried out. Instead Mr. Gandhi was 
moved to the largest room in Yerovda Pris- 
on and it was thrown open to delegations 
and personages of all sorts who ceaselessly 
moved in & out, arguing or pleading with 
the Great Soul who remained cheerful but 
unmoved, inflexible in his purpose: To eat 
no food until His Majesty’s Government 
reached an agreement with Hindus of all 
castes terminating the decree of the Raj 
that the higher castes should constitute an 
electorate separate from the Untouchables 
in seven of the nine provinces. 

Heart Change. Exciting was the 
change of heart and mind worked by the 
Mahatma’s fast, last week, upon Dr. 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambdekar, the Raj’s hand- 
picked and appointed “Representative of 
the Untouchables.” 

In London last year at the Indian 
Round Table Conference, Dr. Ambdekar 
scornfully denied the Mahatma’s claim 
that he (Gandhi) represented the Un- 
touchables as well as the rest of India. 
When Mr. Gandhi announced his fast Dr. 
Ambdekar, addressing the advisory Indian 
Legislative Assembly, called it “a political 
stunt.” Soon afterward Dr. Ambdekar be- 
gan to break down, saying that perhaps 
Mr. Gandhi had solved the electoral issue 
“in a moment of reflection” and that he 


wished to see him. The meeting took place 
last week and Untouchable Dr. Ambdekar 
as well as high-caste Hindu leaders were 
apparently moved beyond endurance by 
the piteous sight of the Mahatma quiver- 
ing on a cot in the prison yard beneath 
the shade of a mango tree. One & all they 
rushed away to patch up with the Raj 
some sort of settlement to which the 
Mahatma would agree. 

The Gandhi IF. In the United King- 
dom, where statesmen observe the Friday- 
to-Monday week-end quite as scrupulously 
as the Sabbath, extreme inconvenience was 
caused by the Mahatma’s fast. Daily, then 
hourly, then every few minutes the King- 
Emperor, Prime Minister MacDonald and 
the India Office received bulletins from the 
eight doctors at Yerovda Jail, not to men- 
tion bales of cablegrams from the Viceroy 
and hundreds of Indian leaders. If— 
worried the British—if Gandhi actually 
died without breaking his fast, would that 
release the violence which hundreds of 
millions of Indians are capable* of exert- 
ing, but which the Mahatma forbade? Far 
more potent than the potent Kipling IF 
was the Gandhi IF last week. 

What agreement was reached in final 
frantic haste, His Majesty’s Government 
and censors left unclear last week, stress- 
ing instead the great fact that the agree- 
ment had satisfied Mahatma Gandhi. It 
was said that to the agreement proper 
His Majesty’s Government appended “‘cer- 
tain reservations’—and the Kingdom of 
Egypt is regulated from London by means 
of “reservations” inserted when His Ma- 
jesty’s Government “recognized it as an 
independent sovereign State” in 1922. Ob- 
servers could assume no more than that 
Mr. Gandhi had received convincing assur- 
ances that the caste barriers (which he has 
fought so long to break down) will not be 
strefigthened by the form which India’s 
electoral laws finally take. 

There is, of course, no prospect of 
Indian democracy, even in the sense that 
Canada is democratic and mistress of her- 
self under the Crown. When Indians vote 
under a new Constitution which is being 
slowly evolved, their elected representa- 
tives will still be subordinate to the Lon- 
don Parliament—unless Mother India wins 
another and far greater victory than Ma- 
hatma Gandhi won last week. 


ANNAM 


Mandarins in Batches 


To the last Chinese “forbidden city” in 
the world, to Hué on the River of Per- 
fumes, a youth of 19 returned from Paris 
to ascend his Throne last week. 

Silk-robed mandarins with ornate shoes 
turned up at the toes hailed the bland, 
plump youth as Emperor of Annam, the 
“Absolute Master and Father and 
Mother.” In the mountain of royal bag- 
gage, unseen by Annamites, were 7,000 





*Despite the presence of extra police ard two 
regiments which have been guarding Chittagong 
in Bengal since the attacks on Britons there 
last year, a white sahib’s dance at Chittagong 
was broken up last week by Bengali who threw 
bombs, killed a white woman and two police 
men, wounded six whites. 
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PNOR downright money’s 
| worth, Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Truck Tires 
have no equal. 


This is by no means just an 
assertion. It is the experi- 
enced conclusion of truck tire 


buyers and users everywhere. 


What they have learned about 
the values of other tires as 
compared with Goodyears has 
resulted in the fact that today 
more tons are carried on 
Goodyear Truck Tires than on 


any other kind. 


Goodyears are THE leading 
truck tires for the very good 
reason that they are the lead- 


ing truck tire values. 


The All-Weather Tread has no 
rival for safe, sure, powerful 


traction in any going. Good- 
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year Supertwist Cord, much 


more elastic and _ resilient, 
forms a staunch body strue- 
ture that stays cool under the 
constant flexing of long-dis- 


tance, on-schedule running. 


A balanced tire—tread and 
body—the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Balloon Truck 
Tire is always a good bargain. 
It costs no more to buy; much 
less to use. See your Goodyear 
Station 


Dealer for your type and size. 


Truck Tire Service 


TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEAR BALLOOR 


Copyright 1982, by The Goody 
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Strongly recom mended 


for all types and sizes of 

balloon truck tires. Easier 

to mount, easier to oper- 

ate, simpler and stronger 
in design. 
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NEW ALL-PURPOSE HAND-~OPERATED 
ADDRESSOGR 
Imprints names and business data ten 
times faster than typewriter or pen. 
Addresses postals, letters, booklets, 
broadsides, circulars, house organs, 
prints short messages, etc., through a 
ribbon . ... like your typewriter. 
1000 and more an hour! 100% accurate! 





NEW MOTOR-DRI 


ADDRESSOG PI 
Operating speeds of these machines, 
which range from 15 to 50 times faster 
than hand or typewriting . . . together 
with the unfailing accuracy and high 
quality of the work turned out.. . effect 
greatly decreased costs, improved cleri- 
cal efficiency and increased profits when 
applied to the mechanical writing, list- 
ing or imprinting of names and data on 
forms used in every phase of business. 





nevis you hear 
it, expressed with confidence: 
‘*Business is coming back!”’ 


We are feeling the upturn in the 
release of orders that have been 
waiting for months for the ‘‘turn’’ 
...and in the increased demand 
for information from all kinds of 
businesses, large and small. 


Increasing sales, reducing expen- 
ses, eliminating mistakes, and in- 
creasing profits have been the ac- 
complishmentof Addressographs 
and Multigraphs in thousands 
and thousands of businesses. 


To our already extensive line of 
products, many new machines 
for many new applications have 
been added, to help solve a wide 
range of business problems. 


We havea representative in your 
vicinity who will explain, without 
obligation, how Addressographs 
and Multigraphs will benefit you 
in your business. 
Addressograph Company 
Multigraph Company 


Divisions of 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


furn 





EW HAND-OPERATED PRINTING 

YD TYPEW I G MULTIGRAPH 
A remarkably simple machine, which 
produces a high quality of facsimile 
typewritten material through a ribbon, 
or printed material with type and ink. 
Requires only a small investment. 
Greatly reduces printing bills, and 
makes possible big returns from the 
post cards, letters, bulletins, folders 
and other advertising it produces. 





IVEN PRINTING AND 
PEW 1G MULTIGRAPH 

An efficient machine that can be profit- 
ably adapted to the printing and sales 
promotion needs of any enterprise. 
Produces facsimile typewritten letters 
through a ribbon. Also prints a high 
quality of advertising literature, and 
office and factory forms, from type 
and ink, at the rate of 4800 hourly. 


These are just a few of the many new Addressograph-Multigraph machines developed 


to help you increase profits now. . 
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phonograph records, a French-English- 
Italian library, ten ping-pong sets and a 
hundred dozen ping-pong balls. Not for 
nothing has 19-year-old Emperor Bao Dai 
spent half his life in Paris, coached by 
Frenchmen to rule Annam as France di- 
rects. On his return to Hué the perfectly 
drilled Emperor replied in rapid, flawless 
French to greetings voiced by the real 
ruler of French Indo-China, white- 
whiskered, punctilious Governor General 
Pierre Pasquier. 

Annam, the only empire in French Asia, 
lies facing the China Sea between the 
French protectorates of Cochin China and 
Tonking. With an area as large as Ken- 
tucky’s and a population twice as great, 
Annam exports prime rice & pepper, fair 
tea, trinkets. Beyond a doubt her young 
Emperor would have preferred to remain 
in Paris and he almost had a chance to 
stay on. The August Messenger from the 
Regent. of Annam who set out last spring 
to recall His Majesty traveled by the 
brand new French luxury liner Georges 
Phillipar. When she burned up and sank 
at sea last May, August Messenger Thai 
Van Toan barely escaped with his life 
Last week he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Emperor Bao Dai enthroned in the Palace 
of Supreme Peace. For hours & hours & 
hours His Majesty had to sit motionless, 
extending his white jade scepter while 
brigades of mandarins bowed in batches. 
According to Imperial Chinese etiquet, 
now observed exclusively at the Court of 
Annam, ‘“‘no man’s eyes may rest upon the 
Emperor enthroned, no woman may be in 
the Throne Room and the Emperor's eyes 
must dwell motionless upon utter vacancy 
as his mind is filled with the August 
Thoughts.” 

In Paris, to which the French brought 
him when he was nine years old, jolly 
little Bao Dai tried his best to learn every- 
thing, mastered modern languages and 
mathematics, took tennis lessons from 
Henri Cochet, learned from stern French 
cavalry tutors to jump a horse. In the end 
His Majesty came to excel at ping pong 

When his father died in 1925 the French 
returned Bao Dai to Hué, crowned him 
in 1926, appointed a Regent and rushed 
him back to a town house in Paris where 
he played more ping pong, rounded out 
his magnificent collection of phonograph 
disks. Last week he disappeared with 
finality into the Forbidden City where 
(etiquet decrees) the Emperor of Annam 
must live invisible to his subjects, remote, 
mysterious, awesome. 

Also invisible is the Young Annamite 
Party, driven into hiding by the French. 
Much like the Turkish Revolutionists in 
1918, the Young Annamites of today de- 
mand proclamation of an Annamite Re- 
public. They refer contemptuously to 
Ping Pong Player Bao Dai as a “French 
Emperor” and are not above hatching 
bomb plots against French Governor 
Pierre Pasquier who has had several nar- 
row escapes. 

Most fun was had in the Purple For- 
bidden City by Annam’s late Emperor 
Thanh-Thai. Was there any rule of 
etiquet, demanded this ingenious monarch, 
which barred him from setting up a 
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market in the Palace courtyard, with 
eunuchs to sell meat & vegetables, the 
Empress & concubines as buyers and His 
Majesty as the fishmonger? Abashed, the 
Keeper of the Book of Rites replied that 
His Majesty might have a market. Next 
day and every day thereafter the court- 
yard hummed with haggling, especially 
furious around His Majesty's fish booth. 

For months the Court had fun until one 
day the audacious Empress screamed at 
the height of her haggling, “Your fish are 
not fresh!’ Insulted beyond measure His 
Majesty broke Her Majesty's arm, de- 
clared himself disgusted with fishmonger- 
ing, asked the French Government to in- 
stall a tramway in the Palace grounds with 
himself as motorman. 

Not etiquet but French thrift blocked 
this scheme. Finally His Majesty decided 
to play surgeon, cut open the stomach of 
a concubine “to see what was inside.” 
Soon afterward French doctors formally 
certified that His Majesty was mad and 
in 1905 he was banished to Réunion Is- 
land off the coast of Madagascar. On Ré- 
union today languishes famed Abd-el- 
Krim, onetime bandit-chieftain of Mo- 
rocco, who displeased the French exceed- 
ingly by fighting them with vigor, castrat- 
ing captured Légionnaires (Time, Sept 


20, 1926). : 
SPAIN 
Reign of Reason 

There was dancing in the streets in Bar- 
celona last week, such a fiesta as not even 
the oldest Catalan could remember. By 
oxcart and on burro the peasants came in 
their red  stockinet caps and baggy 
breeches. Leather-faced fishermen came 
up from Tarragona. All night long shout- 
ing crowds surged up & down under the 
huge plane trees of the ramblas to riga- 
doon round the statue of Christopher 
Columbus and back up the hill again. 
From a thousand staffs fluttered the five- 
barred red-&-yellow Catalonian _ flag. 
Trucks of Shell Oil Co. were hailed with 
delight. 

All this was caused when quiet, bespec- 
tacled Premier Manuel Azana of Spain 
came to town to hand _ white-toothed 
“President” Francisco Macia of Catalonia 
a copy of the statute granting home rule 
to Catalonia. 


“Everything depends upon how you use 
this liberty,” warned Premier Azana. “For 
the sake of Catalonia and Spain, be care- 
ful!” 

Pink with pleasure, Colonel Macia 
waved his hands excitedly and shouted: 

“The Catalans can feel now they are 
true sons of a country rich in glorious tra- 
dition. I interpret the sentiments of all of 
them when I say that Sept. 25, 1932 will 
be recorded on the pages of history as 
ushering in a reign of reason and justice 
on Iberian soil.” 

Crowds standing in the square before 
the high porticoed Generalidad burst into 
El Segredores, the once proscribed Cata- 
lonian anthem, roared loudest at the verse 
about cutting off the heads of the proud 
Castilians. Manuel Azana grinned good 
naturedly. Even the white geese in the 
Cathedral cloister honked their loudest. 


CHINA 


Shantung’s War 


So thundering big is China that a single 
one of her 18 provinces sufficed to stage 
the biggest war being fought in the world 
last week, a major conflict on an 8o0-mi. 
battle front (see p. 14). 

China’s war was staged in China’s best 
known province, Shantung, once domi- 
nated by Germans (1897-1914), later by 
Japanese (1914-22) but always the ever- 
lasting pediment of Confucius’ “Sacred 
Mountain,” Tai-shan. What made Shan- 
tung’s war authentic and hair-raising last 
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week was the fact that China’s two best 
& boldest younger War Lords were pitch- 
ing into each other with such fury that 
they were actually paying their troops. In 
China, where thousands of unpaid soldiers 
wander around with oilpaper umbrellas 
(their only tents), stealing handfuls of 
rice and waiting for their officers to be 
bribed, such energy as the two armies dis- 
played by fighting each other in earnest 
is as rare as a Chinese epicure’s 200-year- 
old egg. The two battling War Lords: 

Han. Appointed Governor of Shantung 
Province in September 1930, lithe, re- 
doubtable War Lord Han Fu-chu has 
slashed through the snarl of official extor- 
tion which had made Shantung the worst 
governed province in China. Today Shan- 
tung is called China’s best-governed prov- 
ince. Han stands for no nonsense. In his 
capital, Tsinan (see map), there is snap, 
discipline, morale. When the War Lord 
stalks with swift strides about his head- 
quarters, ceaselessly puffing cigarets and 
ripping out orders in short-chopped Chi- 
nese, things get done. 

There is, however, the usual Chinese 
paradox. Shantung is a maritime province 
and Han is a model governor but he has 
never held Shantung’s vital seaports, 
Tsingtao and Chefoo. 

Liu. In June 1929, 15 months before 
Han became Governor of Shantung, 
Chefoo was taken by War Lord Liu Chen- 
nien, who should later have considered 
himself subordinate to Governor Han of 
Shantung, Chefoo being merely a Shan- 
tung port. 

All last summer War Lord Liu was 
popular with U. S. bluejackets whose ships 
lav anchored off his port. At the cry (in 
Chinese) of “The fleet’s in!”, smart Liu 
extorted $100,000 mex. from Chefoo es- 
tablishments most apt to be patronized by 
sailors. Pocketing perhaps half this money, 
Liu nevertheless spent at least $50,000 
mex. to improve Chefoo’s police force, to 
push his superb street paving program and 
to encourage his new Institute of Silk 
Culture. Liu, frankly a bandit who worked 
up into the réles of petty statesman and 
local philanthropist, had only one real 
fault during the summer. He did with- 
hold (steal) all of Chefoo’s local revenues 
from Governor Han of Shantung. 


War. Standing for no nonsense, War 
Lord Han took the field last week with 40,- 
ooo picked soldiers to collect the arrears 
of revenue from Chefoo’s Liu who mus- 
tered perhaps 30,000 troops, by no means 
picked. 

First by train and next by forced 
marches up Shantung’s best motor road, 
War Lord Han rushed Chefooward, .then 
spread out his forces in an 8o-mi. offensive 
front, aiming to envelop and crush Liu’s 
troops among the mountains of Chefoo. 

There being no reporters anywhere near 
Shantung’s suddenly created No Man’s 
Land, correspondents hundreds of miles 
away in Peiping and Shanghai began a 
guessing game, guessed unanimously that 
Han would worst Liu. While the battle 
raged what was the attitude of Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek? Did he 
back up Governor Han and order Subor- 
dinate Liu to submit? By no means. 





Lu-Shan, Nanking 
War Lorp Han 
If he and Yen get heads together. 


In China every War Lord is jealous of 
every other, and the Generalissimo is no 
exception. His reaction was to telegraph 
rebukes to both Han and Liu, ordering 
them to stop fighting, but supporting the 


rights of neither. Ineffectual Chiang’s 
telegrams were ignored. But after 72 


hours of the hottest fighting into which 
two Chinese armies have pitched for years, 
they did stop. There had been the usual 
Chinese deal, probably put over with the 
usual bribes. 

Deal. Chefoo, which has benefited so 
much from War Lord Liu’s comparatively 
enlightened rule, learned that he has “con- 
sented to be transferred to some other 
Chinese province.” The disputed revenues 
go to Governor Han of Shantung, but he 
does not get Chefoo. It passes into the 
hands of the so-called North Chinese Navy 
which has held Tsingtao for some time 
and belongs to Marshal Chang Jr., son of 
the late, great Manchurian War Lord 
Chang Tso-lin. 

Governor Han, apparently satisfied, 
withdrew with his forces to Tsinan and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek could pre- 
tend that the “balance of power” in China 
had been maintained—by a deal. What 
next? Han, having much expanded his 
prestige by ousting Liu, may be expected 
to conspire with his honored guest in Shan- 
tung, the famed “Christian War Lord” 
Feng Yu-hsiang, onetime master of “The 
Largest Private Army in the World” 
(Time, Sept. 29, 1930). 

Feng has been spending the summer in 
poor health near the “Sacred Mountain,” 
meditating an alliance with model Gover- 
nor Han of Shantung and model Governor 
Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi Province. Should 
those three able heads really get together, 
Generalissimo Chiang, Marshal Chang Jr. 
and the so-called Chinese Government at 
Nanking may expect to be wiped from the 
map while ancient glory is restored to 


PEKING.* 





*Meaning “Northern Capital” whereas it is 
now called Peiping, meaning ‘Northern Peace.”’ 


MANCHUKUO 
“Don’t Bust Yourselves” 

Brave and British to the core is 19- 
year-old Mrs. Kenneth Pawley of New- 
chang on the Japanese South Manchuria 
Railway. Several weeks ago Chinese 
bandits kidnapped Mrs. Pawley (a bride 
of three months), her two dogs (an Irish 
setter and an Alsatian) and one Mr. Cork- 
ran who calls Mrs. Pawley ‘“Tinko.” Last 


week anxious friends received a grimy ran-. 


som note, demanding $100,000 mex. 
(about $30,000), failing which Mrs. Paw- 
ley’s and Mr. Corkran’s ears would be cut 
off. Appended was a postscript from Mrs. 
Pawley: 

“Please send me a powder puff, face 
cream and a lipstick. I don’t want any- 
thing else but a bath. The bandits intend 
to keep moving until the pursuit ceases 
Please persuade the police and soldiers to 
keep away, otherwise they say we will be 
killed. 

“T feel in a vile temper with the fools. 
They probably will want an extortionate 
ransom, but please don’t bust yourselves.” 

Three days later the Pawley kidnapping 
took a dramatic turn. Mrs. Pawley’s big 
Alsatian escaped and, footsore and _half- 
starved, found his way back to the home 
of her father, where he barked and barked 
A frightened peasant reported that he had 
seen Mrs. Pawley hidden in a hut only 
30 miles from Newchang, that she was well 
treated, but needed food. It was a great 
chance for Japanese authorities to show 
how much they are needed in Manchuria 
The British Consul General in Mukden 
and Japanese Commander-in-Chief Gen- 
eral Muto held several conferences, finally 
decided to pay a ransom. Meanwhile Mrs 
Pawley’s father received a note from kid- 
napped Mr. Corkran: 

“Tf cash isn’t forthcoming within four 
days you will receive our ears as reminder 
and later our corpses. 

“Tinko [Mrs. Pawley] is wonderfully 
brave and cheery, but she can’t stand this 
sort of thing forever. We've done nothing 
but eat and sleep for a week. We are 
filthy and bored stiff, but we're both fit 
and well treated.” 

Enclosed was a second note from Tinko, 
omitting mention of cosmetics: 

“Get us out as soon as possible. They 
are going to cut off our ears and I rather 
want to keep mine. For God’s sake be 
quick. We have a week to live before we 
are shot.” 

Announced the British Consul General. 
“T have sent a messenger and later I 
have even sent a second messenger, urging 
the bandits to send a competent agent to 
expedite our negotiations for the liberation 
of Mrs. Pawley and Mr. Corkran. It 
appears that heavy rains have delayed the 
return of the messengers and the arrival 
of the intermediary.” 

Came no intermediary but a letter from 
the bandits breathing purest Chinese 
patriotism. “We will return Mrs. Pawley 
and Mr. Corkran free” they wrote “on 
condition that Japan first returns Man- 
churia to China, otherwise we demand a 
ransom of $1,000,000 gold.” 
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Graduates of Life 

When an institution lasts as long as 
Life has lasted and undergoes as many 
metamorphoses as Life has undergone, it 
acquires a sizeable body of alumni. Last 
week one of Life’s most promising gradu- 
ates was editing the fourth issue of a ris- 
ing free weekly; another published Vol. 
I No. 1 of a new funpaper. 

The Family Circle. Georgia-born 
Harry Evans traces his connection with 
Life back to the 14th hole of a sectional 
golf tournament played at St. Augustine, 
Fla. in 1925. The man he was playing 
against hooked his shot, waved his club 
angrily. The next thing Mr. Evans knew 
he was lying on the fairway with a painful 
lump rapidly rising on his forehead. The 
club-waver was curly-haired Clair Max- 
well, Life’s president. A year later Mr. 
Evans quit his sportwriting job and was 
working for his assailant. He became 
Life’s managing editor, is still its cinema 
critic. 

Following one of the magazine’s peri- 
odic readjustments, last spring Harry 
Evans talked with Charles E. Merrill, 
chainstore promoter, about producing a 
newer, better kind of free-circulation mag- 
azine to attract advertising. Four weeks 
ago The Family Circle appeared on the 
counters of 1,275 Piggly Wiggly, Sanitary 
and Reeves Stores in Richmond, Balti- 
more, Washington and Manhattan. 

The Family Circle is a gravure-printed 
tabloid of 24 pages. It contains informa- 
tion about food, cinema, radio, fashions, 
cosmetics, also many illustrated jokes, fic- 
tion, advertising at $400 a page for sep- 
arate units (Manhattan as one unit, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Baltimore as_ the 
others) or $700 a page for entire cover- 
age. Such a compendium might be very 
sad were it not for the fact that Harry 
Evans writes most of the copy. It is 
a one-man magazine. He has a tre- 
mendous talent for making people like 
him, and among those who do are most of 
the nation’s electric-lit names. He works 
hard and circulates fast, so that readers 
of The Family Circle are let in on what 
Lupe Velez said to Johnny Weissmuller 
when she wanted him to hit a drunk at the 
next table; what Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
and Joan Crawford told about their trip 
to Europe; how George Olsen travelled 
all the way to Cincinnati because he 
thought he could beat Ben Bernie at golf. 
The Family Circle also brightens the lives 
of its consumers with a department of 
puzzles called “Do You Know Your 
Groceries?” Sample: a caddy is depicted 
hopping up in the air, exclaiming, 
“Whoops! He putt!” Grocery know- 
ers will insert the trade name Sanka in the 
blank. 

_Editor Evans hopes to make a good deal 
oi money from his new venture. He main- 
tains that advertisers err in shying from a 
give-away circulation. ‘Billboards, car 
cards and the radio give free circulation, 
don’t they?” Last week he was delighted 
that his publication was one of four picked 
by Gotham Hosiery for its new runless 
stocking campaign. Circulation last week 
Was 350,000. Editor Evans hopes to in- 








crease it to 3,000,000, distribute his jour- 
nal through 15,000 stores. 

Pastime is “a magazine of five hours 
entertainment.” Its editor, William W. 
Scott, reached Life by way of the Harvard 
Lampoon. His term of service with Life, 
seven years, coincided with that of Editor 
Evans. 

Pastime’s 34 pages are crammed with 
76 drawings (mostly by old Life artists 
like Nate Collier and Crawford Young), 
eleven games and puzzles, articles by Life 
Alumni Robert Charles Benchley, Baird 














EvANS 


HARRY 
“Whoops! He—putt!” 


Leonard and Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Thrifty Editor Scott got his puzzles from 
Simon & Schuster, his big-name pieces 
from old football programs. The magazine 
is printed (first order: 85.000 copies) at 
Mount Morris, Ill., published in Manhat- 
tan. Its angel is one Charles Howard, con- 
fection and gum manufacturer (“Chow- 
ard” brand). Asked by Editor Evans how 
frequently his publication was to be pub- 
lished, Editor Scott replied: “Don’t em- 
barrass me.” 


Cuddle Appeal 

Last week not one censorious peep came 
from the nation’s reformers when from 
Bernarr Macfadden’s publishing house 
issued a magazine containing twelve 
photographic portraits in the nude. The 
subjects were cute, provocative, but not 
in the usual Macfadden mode. They 
were all infants. Announced two months 
ago (Time, July 25), Mr. Macfadden’s 
new monthly magazine Babies Just Babies 
was out, edited by Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt Roosevelt assisted by her daughter 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Dall. 

Mother of five, grandmother of three, 
Editrix Roosevelt editorially led off thus: 
“With this issue we make our bow to the 
public. Babies! Can you think of any- 
thing more wonderful?” She told a tale on 
Assistant Editrix Dall: “I will always re- 
member when my first-born wept bitterly 
all of one evening just as some guests 
were assembling for dinner. I stood it 
as long as I could, then I went to the 
telephone and asked a_ specialist what 
might be the matter with the baby. He 


suggested that I turn her’ over my knee 
with her little feet to the fire and 
pat her back....In time, the dis- 
turbing ailment in her ‘tummy’ removed 
itself and I had a most peaceful infant 
who finally fell asleep and was put back 
in her crib, and I rejoined my guests one 
and one-half hours after their ar- 
WiVal, «<.. 

Well printed and made up, Babies was 
aimed with care and force at all persons 
who “ooh” and “ah” over small children. 
The pictures were well chosen for cuddle 
and dandle appeal. There were unknown 
babies (but no pickaninnies), royal babies 
(Baroness de Bardossy of Hungary). 
socialite babies (Peter & Palmer Dixon of 
Southampton, L. I.), champion babies 
(Gillingham F. Landis, onetime winner of 
the Ocean City, N. J. baby parade). There 
was no mention of deceased baby-of-the- 
year Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. or 
unborn baby-of-next-year Smith Holman 
Reynolds. Promised for the next issue 
was the “inside story” of “the most fa- 
mous baby in the world. She was famous 
even before she was born. Her existence 
disturbed a number of highly important 
people, and there were legal battles about 
her. Now she is going contentedly and 
quietly about the business of growing into 
a little girl, and today you probably 
couldn’t even name her.” Guessers guessed 
Helen Hayes MacArthur’s “Act of God” 
infant over whom there was an Actors 
Equity row (Time, Oct 1929) 

Just Babies approached its subject from 
many an angle. The domestic economy 
angle appeared in “A Layette for $11.10? 
Here’s How” and “The Budget Nursery.” 
A child specialist outlined 24 ideal hours 
in a baby’s life and Assistant Editrix Dall! 
replied across the page with a report of 
how difficult she found carrying out the 
specialist’s routine. There were five 
articles by laymen and physicians on ob- 
stetrics and pediatrics. A typical Mac- 
faddle was to be found in a True Story 
entitled “I Became A Mother at 42—The 
simple story of a woman who experienced 
the great adventure after she thought hope 
was gone.” The two fiction pieces con- 
tained in Just Babies chiefly concerned 
parents. + 

Theatrical Producer Crosby Gaige 
told how he is rearing his adopted son 
Jeremy (“Rearing children today is about 
the simplest thing in the world if you 
know your onions’). In addition, Just 
Babies reprinted a famed lullaby (‘All 
Through The Night’). celebrated child 
poems (“Baby” and “The Little Gentle- 
man’’), baby book reviews, and an account 
of the writing of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” in beby talk. 

Advertisers included: Borden, Mennen, 
Kellogg’s castor oil, Karo, Dennison’s 
paper diapers, Baby Bite teething ring, 
Johnson & Johnson, Shur-Loc window 
guard, Little Toidey toilet seat. Price of 
Babies is 15¢. Print order for the first 
edition: 100,000. 

Every line in Babies Just Babies was 
advertised as read by Editrix Roosevelt 
before it went into the magazine. And the 
Macfadden organization, while it provided 
her with a male assistant to take care of 
mechanical details, confessed it was sur- 
prised at the amount of time Assistant 
Editrix Dall put in at the office. 
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ANIMALS 


Canvas at Fallodon 


To most U. S. citizens the name of Ed- 
ward Grey, 1st Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
is known as that of the longtime (1905- 
16) British Foreign Secretary who reluc- 
tantly but vigorously led his country into 
the World War. Rhodes Scholars know 
that he is Chancellor of Oxford University. 
Sportsmen and naturalists may have heard 
that he is an ardent fisherman and a lover 
of wild life, but few are aware of the ex- 
tent to which he has carried this passion, 
of the work and patience the weak-eyed 








backs by themselves I knelt, leaning over 
the edge of the bank, throwing small pieces 
of bread. ... In this way, evening by 
evening, I drew them nearer till at length 
in the dusk one evening a young canvas- 
back snatched a piece of bread from my 
fingers. Then the frost of suspicion and 
fear began to thaw. I continued my coax- 
ing and in a few days three of the four 
young canvasbacks would come to me for 
food. The fourth could never be induced 
to feed from the hand.” 

The four young ducks remained at 
Fallodon through the migration months of 
October & November. In December the 
canvasbacks’ pond froze, leaving a small 
piece of open water in which the ducks 











Museum of Natural History 


Viscount Grey & CANVASBACK* 


“In this way, evening by evening .. . 


old gentleman (he is 70) has expended to 
tame wild fowl to the point where he could 
learn facts about them which naturalists 
have been able only to surmise. In the 
September-October issue of Natural His- 
tory, published this week, Lord Grey re- 
veals many facts unknown to U. S. sports- 
men & naturalists concerning the love-life 
of a distinguished native of North Amer- 
ica, the canvasback duck (Nyroca valisi- 
neria). 

At Fallodon, near the Scottish border, 
Lord Grey has established two duck 
sanctuaries, in & about two small ponds 
surrounded by high fox-proof fences. 
There he feeds his ducks twice a day, many 
of them eating from his hand. All are 
wild ducks, free to come & go as they 
please, but at Fallodon they have become 
tame. There are some 200 ducks of 20- 
odd species. Says Frank Michler Chap- 
man, curator of birds at the American 
Museum of Natural History, in an intro- 
duction to Lord Grey’s article: 

“T know of no place where closer rela- 
tions have been established between birds 
& man than at Fallodon. . . . I think that 
St. Francis would have felt at home there.” 

In 1929 Lord Grey got a pair of canvas- 
backs, duck & drake, from two breeders 
who had raised them from U. S. eggs. 
They were pinioned and tame. For six 
months the birds showed no attachment 
for each other, then the duck began sitting 
on five eggs. Five young ducks ‘were 
hatched, four lived to maturity. They 
were very shy, would not feed while any 
human was near. For five weeks Lord 
Grey tried to tame them. “Late on sum- 
mer evenings when I could get the canvas- 


” 


were marooned. Lord Grey “threw bread 
and corn on the ice, but the birds did not 
seem to understand the ice and would not 
come out on to it and I could not go to 
them because the ice would not bear me. 
On the morning of December tro all the 
young canvasbacks were gone.” Six days 
later one returned. It remained until the 
next summer, then left. One of the others 
returned after nine months, one after 17 
months. All became tame as soon as they 
returned, although they had lived in a wild 
state while away. Next year the old duck 
reared one young drake; this year she 
reared seven ducks & drakes. All grew up 
at Fallodon, soon learned to eat from Lord 
Grey’s hand. He thinks they will leave 
and return from time to time. He writes: 

“My observation leads me to suppose 
that there is little attachment between 
the male & female canvasback. They do 
not go in a pair or take notice of each 
other except in the breeding season... . 
The duck is a good mother, showing sense 
and care when the young are hatched. 
The drake takes no notice of the young. 
. . . The drakes become more tame than 
the ducks. . . . My old duck canvasback 
often utters a small sound that makes her 
presence known. but the drake is silent 
except in the breeding season. . . . It may 
be that if my old drake had the company 
of others of his sex he would be less silent. 
... Young canvasbacks, left free. will. 
unless unsettled by ice, remain. where they 
have been reared until the following 
spring, but will then leave. . . . The 
young are very strong and healthy birds 
from the moment of hatching.” 


*Beyond his lordship, a drake wood duck. 


PHEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Stork Is Dead (by Hans Kottow; 
Al Woods, producer). Ten or 15 years 
ago, long before he played the muddled 
cinema director in Once In A Lifetime, 
Hugh O’Connell found steady employment 
in that cycle of dramas which began with 
Twin Beds and lasted through Getting 
Gertie’s Garter and Up In Mabel’s Room. 
Looking back on those days, it amuses 
Actor O’Connell to recall one trick of his 
that never failed to wring hysterical 
whoops from his audience: slowly pulling 
off his pants and flinging them at the 
chandelier. “After that I could just lay 
back and rest for about five minutes.” 
Unlike the stork, it would appear that 
boudoir farce has not been dead all these 
years, just dormant, for the curtain which 
rises on Playwright Kottow’s show dis- 
closes right spang in the middle of the 
stage a fine big bed. Soon a whole set of 
theatrical tintypes begin to appear: the 
rake who has promised to disdain _ his 
innocent little bride until his mistress gives 
him permission, a sexy mother-in-law, an 
officious low comedy father-in-law. To the 
very evident amusement of its spectators 
and the disgust of Manhattan critics, the 
show’s dull bawdry continues until inno- 
cence melts impatiently into voluptuous- 
ness, takes restrained venery by storm. 


— 








Lilly Turner (written and produced by 
Philip Dunning & George Abbott). To 
anyone interested in U. S. colloquialism is 
recommended Gasoline Bill Baker’s “Pipes 
From Pitchmen” colyum in The Billboard. 
It is devoted to the affairs of itinerant 
vendors of medicines (‘“‘med’’), penknives 
(“shivs’), soap (“gummy”), periodicals 
(“the sheet’), etc. Not so diverting by 
half is the latest offering of Playwrights 
Dunning & Abbott (Broadway) which is 
concerned with a travelling medicine 
show. 

Creaking and groaning, the play tells 
the barely credible story of Lilly Turner 
(Dorothy Hall), a cootch dancer who is 
married to a weakling carnival porter 
(James Bell, who made the horrifying 
death walk in The Last Mile). Miss Tur- 
ner, although possessing a heart of gold, 
continues a lurid past by surrendering 
consistently to the medicine show’s strong 
men. One of these. an idiot, throws her 
husband down some stairs just as she is 
about to run away to Atlantic City with 
another. 


Obituary 

Triplets managed to break every 
dramatic rule, precedent and convention 
with a story about some Pennsylvania 
Dutch female triplets who married some 
Irish-American triplets and produced three 
sets of triplets. 

The Budget was written by Robert 
Middlemass (The Valiant), who should 
have known better. It dealt topically with 
hard times in a small town, smiled bravely 
at Depression. In the cast were Lynne 
Overman (comedian of Hot Cha!) and 
pretty Mary Lawlor (Good News), now 
the wife of Shortstop Lyn Lary of the 
champion New York Yankees. 
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It may never again be so easy 


to become “the man who owns one” 


» 


ROBABLY You've often 
wished for a Packard. Perhaps on sev- 
eral occasions you’ve almost bought 
one. But somehow you’ve felt it 
would be best to wait for better times. 

A better time to buy a Packard 
will probably never come. 

Why? For the same reason that a 
better time ma y never come to bu Vy 


sound real estate or seasoned securi- 


: ties. 


loday’s motor cars are priced to 
give you more for your money than 


ever before. But there is still another 
factor in your favor. When buying 
turns, allowances on used cars will 
drop materially. Past experience 
bears this out. It will take a much 
greater cash outlay to buy a new 


car than it does today. 


This year two and a half million 
cars will wear out. Only a million 
and a quarter new cars will take the 
road. This means that more than a 
million pe« ple must buy new cars— 


or walk. 





Buying must turn. Before it turns 
is the time to buy your car. And it 
is a particularly good time to buy a 
Packard, for today’s Packards are 
the finest of a long line of fine cars. 

Take your present car toa Packard 
dealer. Find out how much you can 
get for it on, say, a Packard Stand- 
ard Eight. Learn how easy it is to 


pay the balance. 


Then study the car itself. The 
Standard Eight has made more 
friends for Packard than any other 
model. It combines big car comfort 
with big car safety. It combines sim- 
plicity of design with low service costs. 
It has Packard’s traditional ageless 
lines. It /asts—as only a Packard can. 
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124.91 m. p. h. 

Carving a wide white scar up & down 
Detroit’s Lake St. Clair one morning !ast 
week roared brown-hulled Miss America 
X, her four Packard motors tuning up 
within 200 r. p. m. oi their maximum 
2,700 (see p. 2). Timers clocked the fly- 
ing wedge of smoke and spray at an aver- 
age of 124.91 m. p. h. for two statute 
miles—a new world’s record, 5.16 m. p. h. 
faster than Kaye Don’s time in Miss Eng- 
land III last spring on Loch Lomond. 
Climbing out of his boat, the old silver 
fox of U. S.-speed-boating, Gar Wood, 
defender of the Harmsworth Trophy, 
smiled contentedly. He had kept a prom- 
ise to his country and himself. 

“Heartiest congratulations,” cabled 
Kaye Don, who last fortnight acquired a 
U. S. bride but lost the backing of his 
patron, Charles Cheers Wakefield, Lord 
Wakefield. Chairman of C. C. Wakefield 
& Co. Ltd. (lubricants), the aging Lord 
has for years subsidized Britons speeding 
by air, land and sea. Far-hopping James 
Allan Mollison and the late Sir Henry 
Segrave were his protégés. Now he thinks 
the publicity not worth the outlay. 


As Advertised 


The toughest little bulldog in the ring is 
1743-lb. Mickey Walker who started his 
career as a welterweight, won welterweight 
and middleweight championships, then be- 
came a heavyweight and fought Heavy- 
weight Champion Jack Sharkey to a draw 
a year ago. Matched against Walker for 
the reward of a return fight against Shar- 
key last week was amiable, capable Max 
Siegfried Otto Schmeling, heavyweight 
champion until Sharkey won the title on 
a disputed decision last summer. 

The good little man Walker and the 
none-too-good big man Schmeling were 
brought together at Madison Square Gar- 
den’s Long Island City Bowl, before a 
crowd whose every sympathy was with 
snapping little bulldog Walker. They got 
their money’s worth. 

In the first round Schmeling, fighting 
slowly and methodically, smacked Wal- 
ker’s face with two swift lefts to the head. 
Walker tumbled like a nine pin, then 
bounced to his feet, straining every nerve 
to cut his big opponent down. In the 
second round hulking Max Schmeling, to 
his pained surprise, received a thunder- 
storm in the stomach. His eye was cut. 
It was a clean round for the little bulldog. 

So was the third. So was the fourth. It 
has been a long time since prize fight ad- 
dicts have seen a real fight for their money. 
Yelping with excitement, the crowd (esti- 
mated 50,000) surged down the shallow 
rim of the bowl, and against the bleats of 
remonstrating policemen, scrambled into 
the half empty $11 ringside seats. 
Schmeling fought timidly through the rest 
of the round like a man reluctantly chas- 
tising a smaller brother. 

For two more rounds Schmeling ducked 
and dodged, uncomfortably aware of his 
abdominal thunderstorm. Experts who 
had picked him as a 2-to-1 favorite felt 
confident that the onetime champion was 
biding his time, waiting to put away his 








opponent, as previously advertised in most 
Metropolitan sport sections. The crowd 
pleaded tearfully “Stay with him, Mickey, 
stay with him boy!” But those whose 
view of the match was not distorted 
through the bottom of a pint flask realized 
that the tide was turning. They were 
right. 

In tne eighth round Max Schmeling 
suddeniy pulled himself together and went 





International 


Mickey WALKER 


In the same corner, mouth-protector & 


victory. 


to work. Mickey Walker was smacked to 
the canvas for a count of nine, then for a 
count of six. His mouth protector was 
slapped right into Schmeling’s corner. 
The referee picked it up, awarded the 
decision to Schmeling, without boos. Even 
the Walker cheering section had to admit 
that Max Siegfried Otto Schmeling had 
fairly proved his claim to a match to re- 
gain his championship 


wun pone 





Canada’s Year 

Canadian golf came of age a fortnight 
ago when, for the first time in history, a 
Dominion man carried off the U. S. ama- 
teur title. Elation in Canadian locker 
rooms last week was heightened another 
degree. For the first time since 1926 the 
Canadian women’s title came home from 
the U. S. Miss Margery Kirkham of 
Montreal's Forest Hills club was the 
heroine, at Kanawaki, Quebec. By 4 & 2 
she turned back the last U. S. player, Ber- 
nice Wall of Oshkosh, Wis., in the semi- 
finals, then went on to whip Mrs. Charles 
Eddis of Toronto in the final, 3 & 2. 
Square-jawed Maureen Orcutt of Engle- 
wood, N. J. was not there to defend her 
title. Neither was Mrs. Glenna Collett 
Vare, champion 1923-24. 

The festive mood of Canada’s golfers 
was not shared by the moose-nosed young 
man who chiefly caused it. Charles Ross 
(“Silent Sandy”) Somerville, journeying 
homewards to London, Ont. with the U. S. 
amateur trophy. ignored five telegrams 
from the homefolks asking when he would 


arrive for a public reception. He slipped 
home quietly to his mother’s apartment, 
went to bed right after dinner. Said his 
mother: “You'd think he had just come 
from the Hunt Club. You'd never knoy 
he’d been away!” 

The London Hunt Club went ahead any- 
way, ordered a banquet and gift car for 
Silent Sandy Somerville. 


Football 


Most discussed of seven football rule 
changes this year are two: 
@ A player withdrawn for a substitute in 
any period may return to the game in any 
subsequent period, instead of waiting till 
the next half. 


@ When any part of a ball-carrier’s body 
except his hands or feet touch the ground, 
the ball is dead. 

Other new rules prohibit “diving” 
tackles, flying wedge formation on the 
kick-off, substitutions except for injury 
unless time-out has been called for some 
other reason, hard knee or elbow pads, 
“striking” with the hand or forearm by 
defense linesmen. They are the most ex- 
tensive changes in football rules since 
1906. By last week many U. S. coileges 
had tried them out in warm-up games 
@ In its first game under famed Coach 
Chick Meehan, Manhattan had a band, a 
cannon, a Meehan military huddle, just 
enough power to tie St. Bonaventure, 6 to 


A 
—* —— 


@ Southern California swamped Utah, 35 
to o. 
@ Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg’s 41st Chi- 
cago squad beat Monmouth College by 
the right score—41 to o. 
@ Stanford played San Francisco for the 
first time, worked hard to win, 20 to 7. 
« A long pass—Wolf to Freeman—in the 
last quarter gave South Carolina its touch- 
down against Sewanee, 7 to 3. 
@ Biggest scores in a week of onesided 
games were Dartmouth’s 73 to o against 
Norwich, Cornell's 72 to o against Buiialo, 
x * * 

The new rules are designed primarily to 
make football safer. First football fatality 
of the season was 18-year-old Foster 
Stewart of Gaston High School (Alex- 
andria, Ala.) who walked out of the game 
in the first quarter, toppled over dead on 
the sidelines. 


Who Won 

@ Fugitive, Thomas W. Durant’s  six- 
year-old chestnut gelding, cleverly ridden 
by Randolph Duffey: the 4th running of 
the Meadow Brook Cup steeplechase; 
when Alligator, coming up fast, fell and 
unseated his jockey at the next to last 
fence; at Old Westbury, L. I. 

@ Frederick Perry, No. 2 tennist of Eng- 
land: the Pacific Southwest Champion- 
ship; beating tiny Jiro Satoh of Japan, 6- 
2, 6-4, 7-5, in the final after Satoh had 
beaten Champion Ellsworth Vines Jr 
6-4, 6-4; at Los Angeles. 

@ Max Baer, cocky California heavy 
weight, vaguely rated third in U. S. prize 
fighting (after Sharkey and Schmeling— 
see col. 1): a technical knockout in the 


seventh round of a clowning fight against 
Gerald Ambrose (“Tuffy”) Griffith. Chi- 
cago has-been; in Chicago. 
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Why risk the gifts of health and charm? 





VERY OFTEN it is not actual neg- 
lect that permits teeth to decay. 
It is the use of an ineffective 
































dentifrice. 

Science has now shown that 
merely cleaning the teeth is not 
enough. A complete program of 
oral hygiene at home must in- 
clude a definite means of check- 
ing decay. 

Squibb Dental Cream not only 
cleans teeth beautifully, but 
helps to combat the germ acids 
that cause decay. This is due to 
the Squibb scientifically balanced 
formula, with its effective ant- 
acid ingredient. 

Decaying teeth are a menace 
to more than your appearance. 
They may undermine the health 
and vitality of your whole body. 
Prevent decay now, before it is 
too far advanced. Don’t be satis- 
fied with just any dentifrice. Use 
Squibb Dental Cream twice each 
day, and give your teeth scien- 
tific protection. 


NO). 


anew “pC | 
size at “ 


“to meet a growing demand 
—in addition to the 
generous over-size tube 


at 40¢ 


 SIAVIS) THING 48/00 


Copyright 1932 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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S + IT E N * E the Arctic north of Canada. Off Banks 

Island an ice floe struck the Dora, shoved 

a ______ = her completely over an uncharted islet, 

; cracked her beyond repair. The two men 

Low Ball stratospheric exuberances (Time, Aug. managed to reach big Banks Island with 


Analogs of Professor Auguste Piccard’s 
flights toward the stratosphere above 
Switzerland are Dr. William Beebe’s dives 
toward the bottom of the sea off Bermuda. 
Dr. Beebe, field agent for the New York 
Zoological Society, uses a bathysphere, 
43 ft. quartz-windowed steel ball with 
walls 14 in. thick. Its purpose is to with- 
stand the pressure of deep sea water, 
whereas Professor Piccard’s 7-ft. alumi- 
num gondola was constructed to prevent 
its explosion in rarefied air. 

Fortnight ago Dr. Beebe lowered his 
bathysphere empty to 3.000 ft. at the end 
of a stout cable. When he hauled it back 
to the deck of his tug Freedom, the bathy- 
sphere was full of water under pressure 
such that it blew the lid’s bolt across the 
deck after it was loosened. There was a 
tiny leak in a port gasket. Any surface 
creature inside would have been crushed 
to jelly. 

Dr. Beebe made sure that the bathy- 
sphere was water-tight when he and Otis 
Barton, builder of the diving ball, took 
a deep ride last week. Dr. Beebe had 
descended 1,426 ft. two years ago, a record 
(Time, June 23, 1930). Last week he 
broke this record. 

An intelligent publicist, he had arranged 
for a radio broadcast of his descent. A 
telephone line ran between the bathy- 
sphere and the tug Freedom. So the world 
heard a description which, while less 
Shelleyesque than Professor Piccard’s 


wavy ‘to 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


For men of business interested in the 
wealthy Union of South Africa ... 
for pleasure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe . . . stop over 
in London (or Paris) ... embark at 
Southampton ... see Madeira... 
cross the Equator... then sail down 
half the Globe to Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 


687 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Local Steamship Agents 








29), ran in the same strain of ecstasy. 

1,500 ft.: “Black as Hades.” 

1,550 ft.: “There is plenty of light down 
here now.” 

1,650 ft.: “It is absolutely black. Now 
there are fish about two or three feet 
away. I can make out their forms from 











Wide World 
Beese & BATHYSPHERE 
He entered a pale blue world. 


their own light. There are a great many 
of them. ...It is the most amazing 
thing now, the amount of light down here.” 

Gloria Hollister, a comely assistant 
handling the telephone aboard the Free- 
dom, asked: “Can you give the light a 
color?” 

Dr. Beebe, shouting: “It varies from 
pale blue to pale green. But all on the 
very pale side. No deep tone. It must be 
the normal luminescence of the creatures.” 

2,000 ft.: “Loads of little. . . . I don’t 
know what they are.” 

2,200 ft.: “Rolling like the dickens.” 

The water pressure on the bathysphere 
was about 4,800 tons; the temperature 
50° F. within. Dr. Beebe ordered the 
sphere raised to the Freedom’s deck. 
popped out with: ‘The scientific results 
are most satisfactory.” 


Northern Passage 

Year and a half ago Napoleon (“Nap”) 
Verville of Edmonton, Alberta, had ten 
toes and a desire to see whether Eskimos 
were living on Melville Island, 1,500 mi. 
due north of Edmonton. Last week he 
was back in Edmonton with seven toes and 
an exciting report of hardy misadventure. 

Nap Verville* left from Selwood Bay in 
his 45-ft. motored schooner Dora. With 
him were Alex (“Sandy”) Austin, 21, and 
some Husky dogs. To get to Melville 
Island the party had to skirt the westerly 
shore of Banks Island, the westernmost of 
the stupendous archipelago which clutters 


*His brothers Joe and Noel Verville last win- 
ter trailed, trapped and helped kill mad Albert 
Johnson (Time, Feb. 29). 


sledges & dogs, proceeded northward, shel- 
tering themselves in snow-block houses, 
cooking only one meal a day, at other 
times chewing guok (frozen meat). 

When they reached the north shore of 
Banks Island, it was still summer, with 
eight hours of daylight. Said Nap Ver- 
ville last week: “There’s grass there and 
flowers that look like little daisies, some 
yellow and some white. There are willows 
there, too. I don’t suppose that is their 
real name, but I call them underground 
willows. They only grow about an inch 
high and then turn back under ground and 
run along for several feet and come up 
again. 

From Banks Island on they were never 
out of sight of wolves. They crossed the 
ice of McClure Strait to Melville Island. 
Wolves! They saw tracks of an Eskimo 
sledge going northwest toward Prince Pat- 
rick Island. Tracks indicated that 16 or 
18 dogs were pulling the sledge, six or 
eight people accompanying them. This 
sight was first reward for the two hard- 
ridden explorers. They thus proved what 
the Canadian Government had contended 
was unlikely—that Eskimos never passed 
north of Banks Island. The pleased pair 
now bore eastward toward Winter Harbor 
to see what might lie there. Near Winter 
Harbor they found three herds of musk 
oxen and an old Eskimo settlement. Re- 
ported Adventurer Verville: “These Eski- 
mos have milk-white skins, except where 
their face and hands have become tanned 
and weather-beaten. 

“I, myself, am almost sure they are 
sons or grandsons of members of the 
Franklin expedition.* 

“They told me, too, they had_ found 
skulls and bones of white men washed up 
along the coast from Prince of Wales 
Island right down to Boothia Peninsula 

The two men started homeward last 
November. At one time they “had only 
one oogiuk |sea lion] skin for ourselves 
and the dogs for two days. But the main 
trouble was water. If we hadn’t let our 
beards grow, we would have been dead 
men. That is the way we got water—Just 
sucked the icicles we broke off our beards. 
I learned that trick from an Eskimo on 
3anks Island.” 

Nap Verville shot a pair of wolves that 
rushed him. The bitch supplied them meat 
for two days. Near Storkersen Bay they 
visited Alex Stefansson, Vilhjalmur Stet- 
ansson’s son by an Eskimo woman. 

As the two were crossing the ice from 
Banks Island to the mainland, the ice 
broke off. They tried to get to Victoria 
Island to the east, succeeded in returning 
to Banks Island. 

They ate a dog. Sandy Austin “played 
out.” Nap Verville got back to Stefans- 
son’s where he “warmed up some seal oil 
and thawed my feet until I could see how 
far they had been frozen. I took Stefans- 
son’s razor and cut off the dead flesh 
They told me afterward that that was all 
that saved my life. I stayed there until 
spring. Then Stefansson took me out ol 
his boat, the Nanuk.” 


*Lost 1848 along King William Island. 
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Not quite a million of them.... 





ET’S TAKE one of them apart and see what makes 


him tick . . . Here is a man over 32, under 45, 


unmistakably American. He carried arms a few years 
back. Then he beat his sword into a plowshare, a 
baseball-bat, a fountain-pen-desk-set. He has a family. 
He has beaucoup responsibility, which reaches out 
beyond his family into a quiet but ardent sentryship 
for his block, his ward, his town, his state, his country. 
Having dined for some months on training-camp 
dust and goldfish, and having carried a more-or-less 
standard nine-ton pack, he has muscles, appetite for 
outdoors, and a wowsing impatience to be going new 
places, doing new difficult things. He is at once the 
most conservative and venturesome type of citizen in 
a prudent and daring nation. 

And as such, he happens to be a market. A grand 
market for goods. A market for honest goods only; 
he lives in Calais, Maine, and Albuquerque, but he is 
from Missouri. How to find him? How to get an 
honest word to him about what you have to sell? 

Shall we (the manufacturer asks himself) gamble 


se = = 
a lot of money across the board In Many Magazines 


—bhut thar name ts 


LEGION 


that hope to reach part of him—hoping, by over- 
spending, to blanket him in the vaster crowd? Well 
(says the manufacturer, weighing his pocketbook), that 
is one way; that is the shotgun way; two or three 
hundred of the pellets out of two or three thousand 
are pretty sure to flick him. 

The other way is to go to him through the head- 
phones he wears day and night—the earpieces he never 
took off—the paper that he calls his own paper— 
never thinks of as a “‘magazine’’—the paper in which 
he swaps notes and memoirs, ideals and diversions with 
his biood-comrades—the paper that reaches him only. 

That is the thriftier way. It works faster than the 
shotgun way. 

That paper is The American Legion Monthly. 

It has nearly a million of him, eating the paper up 
each issue. It is what the advertising men call amaz- 
ingly “‘responsive,”” neat, accurate, provable. 

Nearly a million. You might fairly call them leaders 
of American purchasing. 

But in the impact of their answer to an honest 


offer of honest goods, their buying power is Legion. 
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Poor ‘RicHarp’s eALMANACK 


Broveut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia’s leading hotel 


Day and Sign of 
Ocroser 1932 Sit” fay 


1. Sa. | Pirsupsk1 becomes Polish Mussolini, 1926 








2. Su. | Rercusprasipent Von Hindenburg 8¢ today. 
= Major Andre hanged as spy, 1780. 


3. M.| Herwpon and Pangborn fly non-stop across 


Pacific, 1931. 


4.Tu.| Battie of Germantown, 1777 St. Francis 
de Assisi born, 1182. 

s.W.]| Time to fill the coal binAyPortugal 
proclaimed Republic, 191o-Biwhs 


6 Th. > Poor Richard said: “Success bas ruined 
many @ man.” 


7. F.| Epcar Allen Poe died, 1849. Caesar 
Rodney born, 1728. 


8. Sa.| Barxan-Turkish war begins, 1912. 


- 
g. Su. | Mrs. O'Leary's cow ‘kicks’ ‘the lamp over, 
Chicago, 1871. Sa 


10. M. | Cuinese Independence Day. ¥m Try to get 
your laundry ! 2 
your laundry 

11.Tu. | Grar Zeppelin leaves Germany for U.S., 1928. 

12. W.] Corumsus Day! Nurse Cavell executed, 
Brussels, 1915. 

13.Th. } Horocaust at Quebec, 1866. 

14. F. @ Wi111aM Penn, founder of Philadelphia, 


born 1644. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
15. Sa. | Grecorian Calendar adopted, 1582. iL ‘ 


Marie Antoinette guillotined, :793. 


ad 


17. M.] Puiaperpuia Lecture Assembly presents 
Daniel Frohman, “Reminiscences of the Stage 
and its Stars," The Benjamin Franklin, 1932. 

18.Tu.| ContinentaL Army demobilized by 
Washington, 1783. 

19. W.| U. §. recognizes Carranza as President of 
Mexico, 1915. 

20.Th.| American occupation of Porto Rico, 1898. 

21. F.| “Oxp Ironsides’” launched, 1797 Ait 
Battle of Trafalgar Bay, 1805. “~~ 

22. Sa} @& MetropouiTan® Opera House, N. Y., 
opened, 1883. % + 

23. Su. | Penna. State Nurses’ Association opens annual 
convention at The Benjamin Franklin, 1932. 

24. M.| Battie of Agincourt, 1415. 

25.Tu. | Cuaucer born, 1364. King Boris of Bulgaria 
weds Princess Giovanna, 1930. 

26. W. | American troops fire first shot in France, 1917. 
27-Th.| Tueopore Roosevelt born, 1858. Will 
Cousin Frank make the grade, 1932? 

28. F.] Sratve of Liberty unveiled, 1886. ey 

29. Sa. 7] Tue Big Crash, 1929. Remember? + 

30. Su. | In Duce marches on Rome, 1922.) John 
Adams born, 1735. ‘7 

31. M. | Hatrowe’en. Many, apple-duckers will get 


wet faces. a A 


ae IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 
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PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Henry French Hollis who, as U. S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, ardently 
supported and voted for the 18th Amend- 
ment, returned from 13 years in Paris. 
Said he, “It is true that I am considered 
by some people throughout Europe as 
rather an authority on wine.” 

A sign hung in front of New Hamp- 
shire’s executive mansion in Concord read, 
“Puppies for sale. Mrs. John G. 
Winant.” Breed: West Highland White 


and Scotch terriers. Puppies available: 60 
of both sexes. Price: $100 up. 








Coilege’s 





Barnard Dean Virginia 


Crocheron Gildersleeve, 54, had an or- 
gan grinder haled into court when he re- 
Said he, 


fused to leave her window. 








Keystone 
BARNARD’S DEAN GILDERSLEEVE 


Organ-grinder: “The beautiful lady looked 
so young. . .” 


pleading that he thought she was a stu- 
dent, “Ah, but the beautiful lady looked 
so young. . . .” Sentence was suspended. 

A professor at Duke University fell into 
conversation with a new student named 


Cornelius McGillicuddy Jr. 

Professor: ““And so you are from Phila- 
delphia, Mr. McGillicuddy?” 

Student McGillicuddy (whose father, 
as most non-professors know, is famed 
Baseball Manager “Connie Mack” of the 
Athletics): “Yes, sir. That is my home.” 

Professor: ““We have quite a few Phila- 
delphia boys with us this year. I heard 
yesterday that Connie Mack Jr. had de- 
cided to come to Duke. I don’t suppose 
you know him do you?’ 





A Chicago shop’s claim for a balance of 
$7,066.40 revealed that the late Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick spent more 
than $28,000 on clothes in the 15 months 
preceding her last illness. 


A 


¢—_ 


Harvard’s President Abbott Lawrence 





Lowell, 75, was summoned to appear in 
a Plymouth, Mass. traffic court. Charge: 
cutting out of line at high speed. 


Oo 








Jesus Carranza, 24, son of Mexico's 
onetime (1917-20) President Venustiano 
Carranza, took his first flying lesson at 
Valley Stream, L. I. Four years ago his 
cousin, Capt. Emilio Carranza, ‘Lindbergh 
of Mexico,’ died attempting a non-stop 
flight from Manhattan to Mexico. 


* 








New York's new Mayor Joseph Vin- 
cent (“Holy Joe”) McKee refused to 
have the traditional Mayor’s lamps placed 
outside the large Bronx apartment house 
where he lives. Still shining nightly are 
the lamps outside the homes of ex-Mayors 
James John (“Jimmy”) Walker and 
John Francis (“Red Mike”) Hylan. 

In Asheville, N. C. Mrs, Sarah Coleman 
Porter, relict of the late great short-story 
writer, William Sydney Porter (O. 
Henry), began writing “on faith” a mag- 
azine serial. She likened the writing urge 
to measles: “It may crop out at any time.” 


7 


For 30 minutes a writ of habeas corpus, 
pleading the statute of limitations on his 
conviction for income tax law violations 
in 1925, 1926, 1927, got Federal Prisoner 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) Capone out 
of jail. Then he was clapped back into 
Atlanta Penitentiary, with a hearing on 
the writ set for Oct. 19. 











Grunted Lawyer Clarence Darrow, de- 
nying a report that he had joined a Hu- 
manist society (Time, Sept. 26): “I don't 
take any stock in organized religion. 
Everybody knows that. I haven’t joined 
up with any organization, so far as I re- 
member. But I’m in sympathy with the 


Humanist movement and I’m just as liable 
to join them as not.” 





Arrested off Nantucket by the U. S. 
Coast Guard as a rum-smuggler was Skip- 
per Louie Doucette, famed for his World 
War feat of rowing 230 miles in an open 
boat after his vessel had been sunk by a 
German submarine. 

fF 

In the middle of the night, a bomb 
placed under the rear porch wrecked the 
Worcester, Mass. home of 74-year-old 
Judge Webster B. Thayer, smashed hun- 
dreds of windows in the neighborhood, 
roused the entire city. Five years ago 
Judge Thayer condemned Radicals Sacco 
& Vanzetti to death. Despite hundreds of 
threatening letters, this was the first at- 
tempt on his life. Mrs. Thayer and maid 
were buried under débris, taken to a hos- 
pital not seriously injured. The judge was 
untouched. Said he: “They can’t kill me 
that easily. I hate to think because a man 
does his duty by God and country he gets 


this.” 








Co-author of a report on a case of soli- 
tary myeloma of the femur treated in the 
Los Angeles County General Hospital, was 
a member of its pathology department, 


Dr. Warren Gamaliel Harding II, 28 
(nephew). 
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Have more 
smoke-enjoyment 


STAY ‘‘MOUTH-HAPPY’”’ 
WITH SPUD... 


MORNING... 
NOON... 
AND NIGHT! 





Before Breakfast...'The pleasure of that 
first-of-the-day cigarette ... make it keener, 
cleaner! Smoke Spud. It is moist cool, clean- 
tasting. It has fine, full tobacco flavor. 





Business Luncheons... Get more smoke-zest 
at these talk-and-smoke fests. Smoke Spud 
..all you wish. The cool, clean taste is always 


there ...to increase your mouth-happiness. 


“After Hours”... Heavy smoking is usually 
hardonsmoke-fun. But not if you smokeSpud! 
Smoke all you want...Spudsarethe grand new 


freedom in old fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 





SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30¢ IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KEN TUCKY 








TIME 
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Consider this 
Aspirin tablet... 


your hand. It is your warrant of Purity, 
Effectiveness and Safety in Squibb Aspirin. 


Tuere it lies, in the palm of your hand— 
a single aspiris n tablet. Consider it, please, 
in its relation to you. 

This tablet was made by E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. Within itself, ic holds the entire 
reputation of the House of Squibb. For 74 
years that House has served the needs of 
the medical profession; become a trusted 

ame ina million homes. To-day its more 
than 500 products include many upon 
which the very maintenance of human 
life depends—products which the world 
accepts as standard. The knowledge, the 
skill, the care required in the manufac- 
ture of such products are the natural 
heritage of that little tablet that lies in 






ASPIRIN, pLEAS™ 





Examine the tablet closely. Notice how 
well-compressed it is. It hasn’t crumbled 
in the box or bottle from which you took 
it. It has reached your hand just as it left 
the Squibb laboratories—exact in dosage. 
Now drop it in water. See how readily 
and completely it disintegrates. It will do 
the same when swallowed whole—insur- 
ing quick effectiveness. And it will not 
leave a bitter after-taste on your tongue. 

All true-service drug stores have Squibb 
Aspirin in metal boxes of 12 and 24 tablets 

in bottles of 24, 50 and 100 tablets. 
You'll find the 12-tablet box handy for 
purse or pocket—the 100-tablet bottle 
both economical and convenient for your 
medicine cabinet. 


Say “Squibb Aspirin, please!"’ Look for 


the name before you buy. 


~ =) + ~~ <_ 
ER: SQUIBB & SONS 

Manufacturing chemists to the 

medical profession since 1858 


PURE + EFFECTIVE - SAFE 


QUIBB 
ASPIRIN 


MEDICINE 


| Death of Billings 

Leaders of U. S. Medicine went to 
Philadelphia last June to lament Dr. 
William Williams Keen (1837-1932), their 
senior (1900) A. M. A. past president 
(TIME, June 20). Dr. Keen’s death made 
Dr. Frank Billings of Chicago senior 
(1902-04) of the A. M. A.’s past presi- 
dents. Last week the medical leaders 
journeyed to Chicago. Dr. Billings, 78 
and long ailing, had slipped on a rug in the 
| home which he shared with his only child, 
Mrs. George R. Nichols II, and died of 
internal hemorrhage. 

Dr. Billings had outlived many builders 
of Chicago’s greatness who, in their ty- 
coonhood, became his friends and patients 





—Marshall Field, Levi Leiter, Harold 
| Higginbotham, Gustavus Swift, Philip 


Danforth Armour, Marvin Hughitt, Cyrus 
McCormick, John G. Shedd, Carter Har- 
rison Sr. For Dr. Billings’ practice began 
in the 1880’s, and he was a young man 
when tycoons began going to his office. He 
would strip them of their clothes, slap 
their bumptiousness and boom: ‘There's 
nothing the matter with you, except that 
you're too fat and you work too hard. 
Learn to walk from your home to your 
office, and cut out your big luncheons.” 





Another of his frequently offered 
recommendations dates Doctor Billings 
and his patients. To the torpid he would 
explain: “There’s a Scotch game called 
golf. It furnishes a mild exercise. Play 
nine or 18 holes twice a week and take a 
drink or two of whiskey with soda as your 
reward.” 


One of Dr. Billings’ latest accomplish- 
ments was the raising of $3.000,000 for 
Provident Hospital & Training School, a 
Chicago medical educational centre for 
Negroes. There are dozens of other major 
accomplishments labeled Billings. He 
persuaded the State of Illinois to turn 
unclaimed pauper dead over to medical 
schools for anatomical study. He borrowed 
money, went to Europe for post-graduate 
study, returned to show Chicago doctors 

the then new fad cultivating bacteria 

artificially. 

In 1901 the late Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
| Cormick called Dr. Billings, then her 
family physician, to look after her first- 
born, John Rockefeller McCormick. The 
child had scarlet fever, died. Nothing 
then was known of the cause of the 
disease, and very little about its control. 
The McCormicks at Dr. Billings’ recom- 
mendation financed (and others added to) 
the John McCormick Memorial Institute 
for Infectious Diseases. Among the first 
patients was Gladys Rowena Henry, a 
young woman doctor. The resident phy- 
sician was young Dr. George Frederick 
Dick. After a few years these two married, 
in 1923 isolated the germ of scarlet fever. 
Then they originated a serum for the 


| 
disease. 


Other Billings credits: raising the stand- 
ards of U. S. medical education; prevent- 
ing the sale of harmful and_ spurious 
medicines; establishment of the Sprague 
Institute (studies of tuberculosis, heredity 
in cancer and degenerative diseases); 

| persuading John Davison Rockefeller to 
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let the University of Chicago have a 
thorough-going medical centre. Towards 
this Dr. Billings and relatives gave 
$1,000,000.* Dr. Billings’ share was 
$100,000. Had Dr. Billings lived until his 
79th birthday next April, he then would 
have received an “Homage Book,” tribute 
of his onetime pupils. That project now 
is abandoned. At the time of his death Dr. 
Billings was carrying in his pocket a plan 
to organize Illinois physicians to work for 
the election of Judge Henry Horner to the 
governorship of Illinois.+ 





Post Mortem 

Scowling hugely, New York City’s Chief 
Medical Examiner Dr. Charles Norris re- 
cently stormed into the “House of Breath- 
less Men,” as morgue attendants 
euphemistically call their nose-stinging 
structure. On Dr. Norris’ mind was an 
order from Mayor Joseph Vincent (‘‘Holy 
Joe’) McKee—who, to spare taxes and 
borrow money from bankers, is trying te 





Acme 
New York’s Dr. Norris 


“The whole thing is picayune.” 


cut city operating costs—to reduce his de- 
partment budget by 20%. Before Dr. 
Norris’ eyes was the barren poverty of his 
morgue office—a small room, cheap furni- 
ture, a microscope, reagent bottles. The 
floor is bare. But in an adjacent labora- 
tory is a dingy blue rug, once blood- 
stained evidence in a murder case. 

Many an industrious office-holder mired 
in the back-waters of political money- 
spending sympathized with Dr. Norris’ 
growl: “The whole thing is picayune. It 
is easier for the large departments to get 
a million dollars than it is for my small 
department to get $10. In pursuit of its 
penny-wise-&-pound-foolish policy, the 
city threatens to handicap seriously the 





*The late Albert Merritt Billings (Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., New York City’s elevated 
railways, Memphis street railways. Missouri 
Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul) was 
his uncle. Cousin is Cornelius Kingsley Garrison 
Billings, chairman of Union Carbide & Carbon. 
Another cousin was Dr. John Shaw Billings 
(1838-1913), soldier builder of libraries. 

tLast week Dr. Herman Louis Kretschmer, 
president of the Chicago Medical Society, be- 
came head of a national committee of medical 
men to campaign for Herbert Hoover. 
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White Sulphur 
Spring ~ 
The Greenbrier 


and Cottages 


America’s Most Beautiful 
All-Year Resort 


Superb Golf and Riding 


Complete Hydrotherapy 


“The . " ; 

‘ | Ni ial LR Johnston 

Spe ee iL |___General Manager 
Nation” White Sulphur Springs, W.Va 
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When will these 


bargains be paid for? 
By whom? With what? 


LL car owners pay with life and limb 
for the “bargains” that crowd today’s 
tire racks? Not if they know the truth! 


When a struggle for business puts price first, 
something has to be taken out. Different from 
almost all other merchandise, when you take 
quality out of a tire you take out safety—with 
human life at stake. 


When will these “bargains” be paid for? All 
too soon—and tire failures that cripple and 


kill will fix the final cost. 


On a 25 mile-an-hour tire 
490, 50 or 60 is dangerous! 


“Built to a price”, these brands are unsafe at 
over 25 miles an hour—yet are trusted up to 


60 and better by their innocent users. 


General—for 16 years—never has had a temp- 
tation great enough to swerve it from its policy 
of building only Top Quality tires. Generals 
always were worth the difference in price. 
Today—with the low cost of raw materials— 
there is all the more reason for every motorist 
to demand quality, because the price differ- 


ence is practically negligible. 
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General’s sales up 17.6 percent 
—proof that people want quality 


Think of this! Full time production. Sales 
going up. Six months’ sales 17.6% ahead of 
the same period last. year. A real testimonial 
for the value which thinking car owners 
place upon their safety. 


They know the exclusive advantages of 
General’s patented no-breaker-strip construc- 
tion — full-length plies from bead to bead— 
blowout-proof and skid-safe protection —the 
luxuriouscomfortof 30% less air pressure—and 


the economy of General’s famous big mileage. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


The Merciless Toll forevery man, woman and 

Insurance statistics child in the United States. 
152,732 persons killed in 
only 5 years of automobile 
accidents. 





Caution 


Be certain to always have 
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66,100 killed and injured 
by cars leaving road. 
51,720 killed and injured 
by skidding. 
$2,500,000,000 property 
loss each year—exceeding 
total cost of public school 
education. 


That means a cost of $20 


your best tires on your 
front wheels. If a front 
tire “‘blows’’ when you are 
going 60 you have only 
4th part of a second to 
act. Only a flash .. and no 
one can keep a car headed 
straight with a flat balloon. 
At any speed a blowout 
is too great a risk to take. 
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work the medical examiner’s office is sup- 
posed to perform.” 

This work includes investigation of the 
3,000 violent or strange deaths which hap- 
pen in big New York City each year. No 
policeman dares touch a corpse until Dr. 
Norris or his chief aides appear. In his 
career Dr. Norris has performed some 
4,000 autopsies himself. Perhaps in war- 
time some individual performed more post 
mortems. But Dr. Norris holds the peace- 
time record. 

Last week came another blow. Mayor 
McKee forbade Dr. Norris’ medical assist- 
ants the dignity of hiring private cars by 
the hour. They must use taxicabs, which 
are more economical. Huffed, Dr. Norris 
did what many an official anywhere would 
like to afford doing. He at once resigned. 

In 1918 Dr. Norris, able pathologist, 
director of Bellevue Hospital pathological 
laboratories, replaced the fee-grabbing 
coroners of the five boroughs which com- 
pose New York City. A few years later 
Mayor John Francis (‘“‘Red Mike”) Hylan 
slighted one of Dr. Norris’ aides. Dr. 
Norris promptly mailed his resignation. 
Mayor Hylan tore it up. Last week Mayor 
McKee, more of a diplomat, accepted Dr. 
Norris’ resignation and then persuaded 
him to withdraw it. 

3v his deed Dr. Norris, 64, would have 
lost a $3,300 yearly pension. But the 
money has no great meaning to him. He 
is one of the Pennsylvania Norrises whose 
American ancestor, Isaac, was a friend of 
William Penn. Isaac Norris’ descendants 
founded Norristown, Pa., became wealthy 
bankers, merchants, and landowners in & 
around Philadelphia. 
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Duke Egg 

Duke University, great with wealth, last 
week produced a contribution to the 
higher learning—first issue of Character 
& Personality, a quarterly devoted to 
psychodiagnostics. Subjects covered in- 
clude characterology, typology, the bio- 
physical basis of personality, differential 
and social psychology, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, family studies, heredity, en- 
docrinology, experimental behaviorism, 
criminology, anthropology, comparative 
animal psychology. 

Godfather of the new specialty is famed 
Professor William McDougall, 61, social 
psychologist, whom Harvard enticed from 
Oxford and Duke enticed from Harvard. 
Editor of Character & Personality is Dr. 
Robert Saudek, learned London inter- 
preter of handwriting. Associate editor is 
Ernest Seeman, manager of Duke Uni- 
versity Press and a persistent collaborator 
—with the late Aviation Pioneer Samuel 
Langley in experiments on flights of vul- 
tures; with Astronomer Harlow Shapley 
on light rays and energy of insects; with 
the late Thomas Alva Edison and Louise 
Guest Rice (Manhattan graphologist) in 
a system of character analysis. 

Among first contributors is Psychol- 
ogist Carl G. Jung, Freudian apostate, 
preceptor of the late Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick. Dr. Jung says that Dr. 
Sigmund Freud’s explanation of neurosis 
as due to the repression of sexuality is 
lopsided, that petticoated Victorianism 
made Dr. Freud think as he does. 


TIME 
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EDUCATION 





Bad Bursars 

With money a paramount subject at all 
colleges this year, pedagogs last week took 
special interest in the cases of two bad 
bursars. 

At Bowdoin. Most U. S. colleges pro- 
tect themselves by having their financial 
officers bonded, just as business houses do. 
Some colleges do not bother. Last week 
Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine was 
glad it had bothered. For the past six 
years Bowdoin’s bursar has been John 
Coolidge Thalheimer, quiet and popular, 
a member of Delta Upsilon, who after 
graduation from Bowdoin became clerk 
under the college treasurer in 1923 and 
three years later bursar. Father of two, 
Mr. Thalheimer was divorced last year 
for “cruel and abusive treatment,” was or- 
dered to pay $150 a month alimony for 











Acme 
MANITOBA’S MACHRAY 


. incredibly guilty. 


three years. Last August, Bursar Thal- 
heimer went off on a holiday. During his 
absence, auditors found discrepancies and 
inaccuracies in his books, a total shortage 
of some $4.000. Bowdoin deferred action, 
hoping its bursar would return and ex- 
plain. But he stayed missing. Announcing 
that the shortage is covered by bond, 
Bowdoin’s President Kenneth Charles 
Morton Sills last week declared Bursar 
Thalheimer “relieved of his duties.” 

At Manitoba. Last month huge short- 
ages were found in the trust and endow- 
ment funds of the University of Manitoba 
(Winnipeg) and the Anglican diocese of 
Rupert’s Land (Time, Sept. 5). Suspicion 
pointed at John Alexander Machray, 67, 
bursar of the University, chancellor of the 
diocese. He was arrested. Manitobans 
could scarcely believe it possible. He was 
a famed lawyer, graduate of St. John’s 
School and College (Winnipeg), also of 
Cambridge and the University of Mani- 
toba; son-in-law of a rich retired brewer; 
onetime president of the Manitoba Red 
Cross and of the League of Nations So- 
ciety. Since rg12 he had been a K. C— 


King’s Counsel. Through his investment 
firm were handled the trust and endow- 
ment funds of the University and the 
diocese. Lawyer Machray was a nephew, 
heir and executor of the late pioneering 
Archbishop Robert Machray, who, like his 
successor Archbishop Samuel Pritchard 
Matheson, left the administration of 
church funds in Lawyer Machray’s hands. 
In Winnipeg it was common to hear, “A 
Machray can do no wrong.” 

Western Canada was shocked when 
Lawyer Machray, enfeebled by long ill- 
ness, arose in Winnipeg's Provincial Po- 
lice Court, leaning heavily on his cane, 
to be charged with theft. His peculations 
from University funds were now esti- 
mated at $901,175. In addition he was 
charged with stealing $60,000 from He- 
ber Archibald, his former law partner. 
(The firm had gone bankrupt.) Begging 
a summary trial, Lawyer Machray pleaded 
guilty. Magistrate R. M. Noble, recalling 
huskily that for 25 years he had been a 
friend of the accused, passed sentence: 
seven years in the penitentiary. 

The Church of England brought no 
charges against Lawyer Machray. To re- 
build the depleted fund, the income of 
which was from $60,000 to $70,000 a year, 
it was proposed that an appeal be sent to 
Anglican laymen throughout Canada. 
Saddest was the case of venerable, white- 
bearded Archbishop Matheson, onetime 
primate of all Canada. He admitted he 
had “ lost everything,” including $9,000 in 
savings, an $8,000 house. 


° — 


“Play the Reality” 

In Latin American countries, college 
students start political revolutions. In 
continental Europe they riot politically, 
go to jail. In England they debate intelli- 
gently at the Oxford Union, stand for 
Parliament, take government seriously. In 
the U. S., many a college student does not 
even bother to vote. 

Several U. S. colleges including Ohio’s 
Oberlin held miniature national political 
conventions last spring. Last week Ober- 
lin’s President Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
called on his students to follow through. 
“You were playing a game then,” he said. 
“For the rest of your lives play the real- 
ity.” He promised time off on Election 
Day (Nov. 8) for all who are eligible to 
vote, free transportation for those who 
ballot in Cleveland (35 mi.). 


Right-Minded Pittsburgh 

When General Douglas MacArthur. 
U. S. Army Chief of Staff, was selected 
to be commencement speaker at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 300 students gave 
tongue against “militarism” (Time, June 
13). Three leaders who planned a pacifist 


demonstration were arrested, fined. Last 
week a higher court upheld them. Few 
days later, every matriculating Pitts- 


burgh student was required to sign an oath 
of allegiance to the U. S. Constitution, the 
laws of Pennsylvania and the regulations 
of the University. Cried Business Man- 
ager John Weber: “We want right-minded 
students here!” 
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MUSIC 


Old Don, Old Squire 


In the wild mountain land above Nice 
last week there were strange goings-on. A 
woeful old knight was seen riding a ribby 
white horse as seedy as himself. He en- 
countered a band of brigands, attacked 
them single-handed. He mistook the sails 
of a windmill for threatening giants, 
charged into them to his own _near- 
destruction. After him on muleback 
plodded a faithful red-faced squire, but 
with all his remonstrating he had no more 
control over. his crack-brained sire than 
did the cinemen trying to film the proceed- 
ings. The red-faced squire was old George 
Robey, famed British comedian, playing 
the part of Sancho Panza, and the rickety 
don was the great Feodor Ivanovitch 
Chaliapin, brass-lunged old Russian basso. 

Writer Paul Morand wrote the film 
version of Don Quixote, Composer 








Maurice Ravel the music. The producers 
are hoping that again, as with Bolero, 
Ravel has exercised his flair for writing 
music which will please all kinds of people. 
To pay its way the film will need music 
more captivating than Massenet’s flaccid 
operatic score. Chaliapin has been given 





“SQUIBB’S makes my 
face feel better...” 


Tuis expression is frequently heard 
when a man first uses Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream—and with good reason! 
Squibb Shaving Cream carries 
more water than the ordinary 
cream. That accounts for easier 
shaving. It also contains a special 
ingredient which supplies oils es- 
sential to the comfort of the skin. 
That makes the face feel better, 
smoother and more refreshed. 
Ask your druggist for a free 
sample, or send 10c for a generous 
guest-size tube to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Squibb Building, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 





two supporting casts, one English (Nelson 
Film, producers), one French (Nelson 
and Vandor, producers). He is said to 
be asking $200,000 as his share of the re- 
turns. Because he asked $4,000 a concert. 


Te 











Illustrated London News 
Don CHALIAPIN 
Old George Robey rides behind. 


Chaliapin’s last U. S. tour was a fiasco 
This autumn he is returning for less money 
to a well-booked season. 


Ricci Abroad 

Chancellor Franz von Papen of Ger- 
many took his first evening off since enter- 
ing office in June to go, one night last 
week. to Berlin’s great Philharmonic. 
Thither also went Poet Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Albert Einstein and many another 
notable. Unlike U. S. bigwigs, Germany's 
first citizens make a practice of attending 
important concerts. The scene, the air of 
suspense were similar on this occasion to 
one three years ago when the crowd inter- 
rupted the concert with 20 minutes’ cheer- 
ing and Dr. Einstein rushed backstage 
afterwards with tears in his eyes. 

When he played in Berlin three years 
ago Yehudi Menuhin was 12, the same age 
as last week’s performer, Violinist Rug- 
giero Ricci. But although his fingers were 
nimble, his bowing free, his tone surpris- 
ingly smooth, the little Italian boy did not 
cause Chancellor von Papen to arise and 
cheer or Albert Einstein to rush back- 
stage. Ricci’s playing used to have an 
emotional quality which made few critics 
hesitate to class him with Menuhin. Law- 
suits followed in which his parents claimed 
that his guardian, Beth Lackey, was ex- 
ploiting the boy. The courts returned him 
to the parents who have let him go on. 
Neither the transactions nor the publicity 
added lustre to their golden egg. 
Songbook 

For people who have worn out their old 
sheet music George Gershwin’s Songbook 
was published last week in heavy, expen- 
sive binding.* Each song has been given 
a smart, syncopated drawing by Constantin 
Alajalov, a fancy piano transcription by 
the composer. 


*Simon & Schuster ($5). 


RELIGION 


Wedding Bell 

Rev. H. G. Wilks, vicar of St. John’s in 
Holmfirth, England was startled in his 
study to hear the bell of his church given 
one sudden, unwonted Bong. 

Bong? thought the vicar. It was Satur- 
day. Hmmm, hmmm must investi- 
gate. The vicar left his study, walked into 
the church, 

Kneeling by the altar rail was a woman, 
her head bowed. A middle-aged man was 
approaching her, 

“IT am here,” he said simply. 

The two shook hands hesitantly, then 
suddenly embraced and knelt together by 
the altar. 

immoderately excited and inquisitive, 
Vicar Wilks stood it as long as he could, 
then asked the man and woman the reason 
for their sudden happiness. They readily 
explained. Afterward the vicar told news- 
hawks, adding that the prominence of the 
two prevented giving their names: 

‘Years ago they had been married in 
this church. There was a separation by 
mutual consent. The woman felt she could 
never forgive.” 

But there was one understanding: if she 
ever could forgive. she would indicate it 
by ringing the bell of St. John’s at 2 p.m 
the Saturday preceding Sept. 11, the anni- 
versary of their wedding. 

“For ten years,” sighed the vicar, “he 
had visited Holmfirth on that day. 
Today his patience was rewarded.” 





Cigaret Monastery 

North Carolina has a university (Duke) 
built by smoking tobacco. Last week it 
acquired a monastery founded on cigarets. 

There are in the U. S. some 500.000 
Greeks, colonized chiefly in New York and 
Chicago. In the county and town of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. (pop. 17.000), famed for its 
gory mill strike three years ago, are some 
2,000 Greeks. Gastonia has also a Karyae 
Park. assembly grounds for the National 
Karyae (social and athletic organization). 
Last week 3,000 Greeks, including many 
prominent churchmen, editors and_busi- 
nessmen, gathered near Karyae Park to see 
dedicated Monastery St. Stephanos, first 
of its kind in the U. S. 

Monastery St. Stephanos is named for 
an early martyr and also for the family 
that gave it to the Greek Orthodox 
Church: the family of Constantine and 
Stefano Stephano, makers of Rameses, 
Stephano and Smiles cigarets. Emigrating 
from Epirus some 40 years ago, the 
Stephano brothers sold cigarets in_ the 
streets of New York, worked in tobacco 
shops, settled in Philadelphia to build their 
own business. 

For $12.500 the Stephano brothers 
bought from Gastonia bondholders 416 
acres of land and five buildings (present 
assessments: $65,000) of abandoned Lin- 
wood College for Girls. These they gave 
to Archbishop Athenogoras, head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in North & South 
America. Monastery St. Stephanos will 
get a new chapel, will serve as a haven for 
aged Greek Orthodox priests and an 
orphanage where instruction will be given 
in Greek and English. 
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I have been thinking over the sock situa- 
tion and have come to the conclusion that 
the. time is very ripe for someone to work 
out some innovations about selling socks. 


So I will now do so. 


By selling socks, I don’t mean just stand- 
ing behind a counter and handing them over 
to anyone who happens to ask for socks. 
That is an amateur salesman’s job. I mean 
selling them right in your office or living 
room, That is the professional sock sales- 
man’s way —the Realsilk way. And that is 
the way ofan old professional like Joe Cook. 

While I have not yet worked out my 
method completely, here are a few of the 
improvements I would make over the pres- 
ent Realsilk representative’s method. 


Hewalks to his customers’ homes or offices. 
I would ride a bicycle without handlebars. 

He rings a doorbell, or asks some young 
lady in a reception room, to announce that 
he is there. I would carry along a bass drum 
which I would beat in front of my cus- 
tomers’ houses and walk inside on my hands. 

The Realsilk Representative carries sam- 
ples of styles and colors in order to give the 
customer an exact idea of what he wants to 
buy. I wouldn’t because I would tell the 
customer I wanted to surprise him when the 
socks came. I would tell him he could de- 
pend on Joe Cook’s judgment. 

The Realsilk man has to sell socks to 
every man that wants them. I would not. I 
would not sell Realsilk to people I didn’t 


! } 
like. And if they said something | didn’t like, 
I would say that just for that they couldn’t 
have any Realsilk socks and I would turn 
handsprings out of their houses and never 
come back, 


Regulation Realsilk salesmen just wear 
plain business suits. 1 would wear a red uni- 
form with gold braid, a tall drum major’s hat, 
lavender gloves and galoshes, ‘Then they would 
know that Joe Cook really meant business. 


Realsilk salesmen have phones so people 
can call them upand order socks. | wouldn’t. 
But I would give everyone a police whistle 
and then ifthey wanted socks, they could just 
step outon the porchand blow it, and | would 
beat my bass drum and bicycle right over. 


At present, the postman delivers Realsilk 
socks. I would put a trailer on my bicycle 
and deliver all orders. | would deliver them 
at night so I could stay to dinner. 

Those are just a few of Joe Cook’s sock- 
selling innovations. I shall invent many 
more. Besides, | would learn to play a slide 
trombone while riding my bicycle without 
handlebars, because a slide trombone is 
company when you are riding a bicycle 
without handlebars, and if gold-plated, it looks 
beautiful with a red uniform and galoshes, 









by Joe Cook 


Apvertiser’s Nore We asked Joe Cook, one 
of America’s most famous comedians, to do a 
piece for Realsill agreeing to pay him ati isu 
al rate. There t typ LJ Co comicalit 


While Mr. Cook’s super salesmansnip 
suggestions are undoubtedly original 
and novel, we are afraid we can’t put 
them into practice among our 10,000 
Realsilk Representatives. They ll con- 
tinue to offer you Realsilk products in 
the familiar, orthodox way —calling 
right at your home or office. They // take 
your orders just as they always have 
and Uncle Sam’s pastime n will keep On 
delivering Realsilk products to you the 
guicker, more direct way. It is Real- 
silk’s method of selling direct that has 
resulted in our learning just what men 
want and don’t want in socks—and has 
enabled Realsilk to put in features of 
extra wear found in no other socks at 
any price. We hope, however, that Joe 


Cook has given you a few minutes enter- 


tainment and that, if you haven't already done 


s 


> 


you will be tempted to try some form of Rea/- 


silk product the next time a representative calls, 


THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES (FOUND ONLY IN REALSILK) 


1) Six-Ply Toe — which is the best wearing soc k 
toe in the world (patent pending). (2) Two-Ply 
High-Spliced Heel—to prevent those exasperating 
holes where the shoe rubs. (3) Two-Ply Double 
Sole —-longer wear. (4) More Compact Weave— 
more actual fabric—more actual wear—and better 
looks for the money. (5) Longest Silk Leg Found 
in any Socks—the bigger the foot size, the longer 
the leg. (6) Double-Thick Garter Top —non-rippa- 
ble—comfortable. (7) Triple-Fast Hygienic Dyes 

—fast to light, washing and perspiration. 
Color cannot harm the feet. REAtsitk 
Hosiery Mitts, Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, 
U.S. A. World’s largest manufacturers 
of silk hosiery. Branches in 200 cities. 


Ay* 
; Co . omen: When the Realsilk Rep- 
A resentative calls at your home let him 

show you the advantages of fresh silk 


stockings—fresher because you 


get them direct from our mills, 


REALEILK 


SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 
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WALL 
LIFE INSURANCE Company™— 


or BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Flowers for 


the LIVING 


ew you have been in 
the habit of thinking of 
Life Insurance as 


to die for, rather than worth 
living for. 


something 


Many John Hancock policy- 
holders, enjoying incomes made 
possible through Life Insurance, 
have come to know the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ flowers for the living.” 

Last year this Company paid 
to living policyholders nearly 
54 Million Dollars — or 20 


Million Dollars more than its 
total payments in death claims! 


Some of those who received 


this money are young, 


suing an education made avail- 
able by the funds from endow- 


ment policies; others are older, 


pur- 


engaging in vocations for which 
their life insurance savings 
have provided the capital; still 
others are enjoying the leisure 
their life insurance provides to 


travel, to pursue their favorite 
avocations, or to settle down in 
in comfort and 
the rush of the 


their homes 
away from 


workaday world. 


They all know how 
living for is Life In- 
In their case it has 
provided ‘‘Flowers for 
the Living.” It can do the same 


Our booklet, ‘‘*My 
Financial Problems,” tells how. 


well 


worth 
surance. 
truly 


for you. 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, ““My 

Financial Problems.” 
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Pach Back 

With the autumnal equinox safely past, 
art dealers all over the U. S. were taking 
down their shutters last week preparing 
for a new season. As guarantee that the 
season will not be a dull one Walter Pach 
ended a voluntary three-year exile in 
Paris, rented a studio in New York, an- 
nounced a series of lectures at the Art 
Students’ League. 

Artist Pach has a slanting Slavic fore- 
head, a fiery eye, a mustache like an un- 
ravelled hawser. A native New Yorker, he 
studied painting under Leigh Hunt, Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase and the late great 
Robert Henri. He has exhibited frequently 
with the Independents in Paris and New 
York. Not so well known is the fact that 
he is one of the Pachs of Pach Bros., com- 
mercial photographers, a business now 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Watter Pacu 
“T love the Metropolitan Museum of Art!” 


carried on by Brother Alfred. Persuasive 
Elie Faure, French critic, is Walter 
Pach’s best friend. In 1930 he finished a 
translation of Faure’s vast and authorita- 
tive History of Art. To the general public 
Walter Pach is not a painter at all but 
a mustache attached to a vivid, exciting 
personality. He was one of the organizers 
of the historic Armory Show of 1912 that 
introduced Matisse, Picasso and Cézanne 
to the bewildered U. S. For years he has 
blazed a defense of modern painting up & 
down the columns of a dozen newspapers 
and magazines in language that would 
have pleased a frontier editor in gold rush 
days. 

Walter Pach does not lack courage. The 
complacency of academic painters and 
museum directors has long been his spe- 
cial target. In 1928 he published his best 
known book Ananias, or the False Artist, 
in which he performed the not too difficult 
feat of denting the reputations of such 


painters as Edwin Howland Blashfield, 
Ignacio Zuloaga, Sir Laurence Alma- 





Tadema, Emanuel Leutze, the creator of 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, and 
the society portraits of John Singer Sar- 


gent (like most critics Walter Pach has 
respect for the Sargent water colors). He 
tore into the critics who had praised them, 
the museums, particularly the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, that bought them. A 
week later he gave an exhibition of his 
own paintings and invited the enemy to 
do its worst. ; 

In 1929 in Paris, Walter Pach continued 
to bombard the critics and the Metropoli- 
tan from a distance. The Museum accepted 
its chastening humbly. Several months 
ago the Metropolitan bought four Pach 
canvases and invited Artist Pach to lecture 
there this winter. 

“I love the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art!” said Pach last week. “My bitteresi 
reproaches are intended to spur it on toa 
fuller realization of its important destiny.” 

Academicians have been much on the 
defensive in recent years. Fortnight ago 
before bald James Monroe Hewlett sailed 
to take up his duties as Director of the 
American Academy in Rome he announced 
that teaching students to copy classic re- 
mains was “not the Academy's idea at all” 
(Trme, Sept. 26). This statement was 
hailed with gusto by hawser-lipped Walter 
Pach. He announced that that was just 
what he was going to do at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, hold a course in Tradition 
which will teach art students how to Jook 
at Old Masters, insulating them at the 


same time from imitation. 


Three-Month Utrillo 

Owl-eyed Alexander Woollcott enter- 
tained his public in The New Yorker last 
week with a description of a new pa-nting 
in his bedroom, an autumn view of San- 
nois by Maurice Utrillo in his familiar, 
cool grey & white manner... News was the 
fact that Mr. Woollcott did not own the 
picture, but had rented it from Inventor 
John Van Nostrand Dorr—rent ($100 for 
four months) to go to the Greenwich 
House Music School. He added: 

“. This has been done, and_ the 
Utrillo is mine—until December. I think 
I look at it oftener, and the more fondly, 
because I know it is not to be with me 
long. I also think that by December I 
will have had it long enough to know it 
by heart and be ready, therefore, to see 
another in its place. Perhaps it will work 
out that every three months a new paint- 
ing will hang in that space on the same 
terms. I know I want to spend a few 
weeks with a Hopper. Has anyone got a 
good Monet which he would like to rent 
out? I must talk to Marie Harriman 


about a Walt Kuhn. 

The idea of renting pictures is by no 
means original with Scribe Woollcott. Sev- 
eral years ago a number of dealers organ- 
ized a sort of picture-a-month club to rent 
good pictures to subscribers with little wall 
space, rental fees to be applied on the pur- 
chase of any picture the subscriber partic- 
ularly admired. The idea fell through be- 
cause shipping and insurance costs wiped 
out the dealers’ profit, damage in transship- 
ment estranged artists. Several modern 
galleries are willing to rent pictures to 
people anxious to beautify hotel suites 
for a few months, or to persons of fickle 
taste like Mr. Woollcott. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Trae brings all things.” 








Bugs 

In Fordyce, Ark., because the high- 
school football team is called the “Fordyce 
Red Bugs,” every player on the squad has 
dyed his hair bright red. 





Hand 

In The Bronx, the six-fingered hand of 
Negro Will F. Woodard, a pickpocket 
with twelve fingers, got jammed in James 
Tewess’ pocket as he slept in a subway 
train. 


Hand 2 


In Gavardo, Italy, having signed 
promissory notes for several friends, 
Giuseppe Mazzolini, 36, was obliged to 
pay them when his friends defaulted. 
When the last defaulted, he laid on a table 
the hand with which he had signed the 
notes, pulled out a pruning knife, hacked 


the hand off. 


Hit 

In Corcoran, Calif., when arraigned on 
a charge of hitting his wife with a hoe, 
meticulous Julio Rodriquez denied the 
charge, declared it was not a hoe but a 


shovel. 


Hit 

In Chicago, a southbound elevated train 
hit Charles Mead, lofted him over to the 
northbound tracks where a northbound 
train lofted him back to the southbound 
tracks where another train lofted him off 
the élevated structure to the ground. His 
worst injury: a broken leg. 


5 

















Hearts 
In Wilkinsburg, Pa. doctors of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. dis- 


covered that Edward Reynolds, 32, has 
two hearts. 


Desire 

In Minneapolis, an advertisement read: 
“Lazy, careless, shiftless man, 36, afraid 
of work, desires position.” 





° 





Revenge 

In Glen Ridge, N. J., in revenge for a 
town zoning ordinance preventing her 
trom renting her house to an oil company, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Warren hung red flannels 
in the front yard, painted the front steps 
red with green risers, the first story 
bright orange-yellow, the trim of the front 
door bright blue, the door green, the 
upper story red, white, green and blue, 
striped and smeared. She hung two big 
dummies against the wall, painted a 
donkey, an elephant, seven jackasses, a 
sign “Speak gently, shush, KISS ME,” a 
igure of blindfoided Justice saying “Oh, 
my!” in an attitude of dancing, a large 
stein of beer labeled “Oh, boy!,” and the 
legend, “Don’t you know you're being 
ridiculed?” Mrs. Warren’s library includes 
a set of “The World’s Wit & Humor.” 




















FUL-VUE GLASSES 


The same girl, but dif- 
ferent glasses. At left, 
new-style Ful-Vue, with 
eye-revealing, _ stream- 
line, bigh side bows. Be- 
low, old-style, down-bill 
side bows, hiding the 


eyes and obstructing side 
vision. 





HIGH SIDE BOWS GIVE THE SMART, MODERN STREAM- 
LINE, REVEALING EYES AND CLEARING SIDE VISION 


_PROTECT YOUR EYES 


HREE-FOURTHS of all the impres- 
sions we receive come through the 
eyes. We use our eyes in all our waking 
moments. It doesn’t pay to guess about 
anything so vital to health and comfort 
as good eyesight. 
Are you one of the seven people out 


With- 


of ten who need glasses? , 6 
out a thorough ex- . your EVE 


amination, you can’t \ wave 
tell. For this, go to an 


expert of experience, training and high- 
est skill. A good examination is the 
best insurance against trouble. 

If you find that you should wear glass- 
es, remember that no other face is just 


like yours. Glasses that look well on 
someone else may not suit you at all. 
Intelligent fitting can make a startling 


difference in your appearance. Seek the 














NEW FUL-VU 


J] i 





best services obtainable, with plenty of 
time given to selection and fitting. Hasty 
fitting is skimping, and cannot satisfy. 
Today these modern professional serv- 
ices are available in nearly every com- 
munity. Like them, Ful-Vue glasses rep- 
resent years of progress in better vision 
and better looks. There 









are designs for men 
and women — with 
frames or rimless—in pink 
or white gold. 
with other information, in the new 


booklet, “What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.”” The coupon brings 


it without cost, by return mail. 


They are described, 


Am_ERIcan Optica Company, Southbridge, Mass 


SEND FOR 


this important 
illustrated 
BOOKLET 












American Optical Company , Dept, T-7, 
Southbridge, Mass, 
Without charge or obligation, please send booklet 
“What You Should Know About Your Glasses.’ 





Name — ———— — — 





Address. = 





City State. 


The name of .he man who fits my glasses is 
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THRILL 


A NEW 
COCKTA 





Your first sip of Cranberry Cocktail is a 
delightful experience. The sweet-tart fla- 
vor of the berry reaches its peak in liquid 
form. The consistency is smooth. The color 
is deep ruby! 

Serve Cranberry Cocktails whenever the 
occasion calls for cool, refreshing drinks. 


Here’s the tested recipe— 


4 cups Eatmor Cranberries, 4 cups 
water, 73 cup sugar. Cook cranber- 


ries in water 5 minutes .. . strain 
through cheesecloth .. . bring juice 
to boil... add sugar. .. cook until 


it boils 2 minutes. Serve cold. For 
future use put in sterilized bottles, 
well corked and sealed. 


We will gladly mail to you free our new 
Eatmor Cranberry recipe book. 
Send your name to Dept. 23 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway... ..--- New York 
; b es 
* Ca TT “~ OFr 
ig oe , * 
SRuiCitliituLs 
ra no 2arrie 
F 4 ee : 
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TueEseE 22 Advertisers have dis- 
covered a Primary Market for 
Food and Beverage products: 


A-1 Sauce 

American Cranberry Exchange 

Battle Creek Food Co. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 

Coca Cola 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Heinz Tomato Juice 

Robert A. Johnston’s Candy 

Jones Dairy Farm 

Kraft-Phenix Cheeses 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Martini & Rossi Vermouth 

Ovaltine 

Peeko Flavoring 

Ralston Purina 

Red Raven Corp. “Billy Baxter 
Beverages” 

Hiram Ricker & Sons “Poland Water” 

Sanka Coffee 

Shredded Wheat 

Welch Grape Juice 

White Rock Beverages 

Whitman’s Candy 


They’re Advertised in TIME 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


In Mr. Robinson Crusoe (United Art- 
ists) bouncing Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
cheerfully burlesques Daniel Defoe’s old 
story. He does it by his familiar formula 
of expansio ad absurdum, inflating his 
original idea into incredible superlatives. 
Fairbanks is on his way to Sumatra to 
shoot tigers when his schooner yacht 
passes close to a tropic island and he bets 
his friend (William Farnum) that he is 
competent to mold jungle into civilization 
with only bare hands and one toothbrush. 
The friend takes the bet; Fairbanks jumps 
overboard; his dog follows; Fairbanks 
throws back the toothbrush. Audiences 
chuckle as he staggers out of the surf with 
his alert, parody Boy Scout expression, 





explained) and two radio tubes the savage 
was wearing as ornaments around his neck, 
With these and several score handmade 
batteries, he makes a radio set, listens 
happily to news of traffic deaths, business 
suicides, cosmetics and alimony. 

The plot enters in the person of 
beauteous native girl (Maria Alba) who 
has run away from marriage on a nearby 
island. She likes Fairbanks, gets into bed 
with him. He extricates himself, calls her 
“cute.” Meanwhile Fairbanks’ returning 
friends stop at the nearby island that 
Maria Alba has left, hire the natives to 
fake a capture and the beginning of a 
stake-burning, to be interrupted by the 
friends. The natives come, find the escaped 
girl, carry out the stake-burning in earnest 


FAIRBANKS & ALBA 


Her friends take his friends too seriously. 


ready for any emergency Scenarist Toi 
Geraghty may devise. Having landed 
June 1, by June 24 he has made saws, 
jugs, hammocks, hatchet, carpenter’s 
plane, outhouse with scroll-sawed star & 
crescent, pickaxe, baskets, architect’s 
plans; has taught a parrot to say “O.K.,” 
his dog to be civil to a monkey that 
vaguely resembles Fairbanks. Soon after- 
ward he has dug traps, caught a goat, made 
the he-goat run a treadmill to churn the 
she-goat’s milk, trained a turtle to follow 
food dangled by a stick in a circle, thereby 
lifting water from a well to run down a 
chute, over a fire and out of a faucet 
marked “Hot.” He lives in a “penthouse,” 
an impressive four-room house on a plat- 
form that must have taken the United 
Artists carpenter crew months to make 
(not to speak of the months they must 
have spent making hollowed wooden 
dishes, sharpened shell knives and scissors, 
woven blankets and tapestries, basket 
work). He has an elaborate machine to 
throw a fishnet far out to sea, a trolley 
to carry him down the mountainside. From 
a savage whom he tries to make his Man 
Friday, who escapes after Fairbanks has 
shown him the white man’s leg-scissor 
hold, toe-hold, and hammer-lock, he ob- 
tains zinc and copper (cheerfully left un- 


But as Fairbanks’ homemade shorts get 
hot, the monkey turns on the radio, the 
savages flee, the girl rescues Fairbanks 
Both escape to the yacht. In Manhattan 
Fairbanks makes the girl eligible for mar 
riage by making her a famed Broadway 
dancer, like Reri whom the late Film 
Director Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau dis 
covered, who danced in the late Florem 
Ziegfeld’s Follies, is now in vaudeville. 
Douglas Fairbanks, 49, leaps and hand- 
stands less in Mr. Robinson Crusoe than it 
his famed earlier pictures, The Mark 0! 
Zorro, Three Musketeers, Robin Hood 
Thief of Bagdad, Black Pirate, Iron Mask 








Blonde Venus (Paramount) presents 
a new excuse for Marlene Dietrich to pla) 
a bad woman. Excuse: sick husband. The 
picture graphs her degeneration. Excuse 
mother-love. Toward the end, having left 
husband & child behind, she rises fast. her 
motto being “Down to Gehenna or up t 
the throne, he travels fastest who travel: 
alone.” She completes the cycle in the 
arms of husband & child. 

Director Josef von Sternberg wrote the 
story, quit Paramount and took Mis 
Dietrich with him when the story was tt 
written, later returned to direct her in it 
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jae ene eR a | 
POP 0 Rag 


The old Jones Farm House 
which for half a century 


has supplied AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE BREAKFAST 


7a 


Famous for its FOOD VALUE as 
well as its Flavor. ALL MEAT— 


from succulent Pork Roasts and 
choice cuts of corn and milk fed 
Wisconsin porkers—NO WASTE. 


~w, Most Little Pigs go to gy’7 
pS Market—But, The BEST — ey 
EH Little Pigs go to JONES PH) 












JONES DAIRY FARM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


WHAT! 






LIKE FISH! 


It you’re one who re- 





gards fish as a neces- 
sary evil, try it with A. 1. Sauce. You’ll 
find that fish with this glorious flavor is 
one of your favorite foods ... In fact, 
A. 1. makes most of your favorite foods 
taste better... Ask for it in hotels and 


restaurants, too. 






MAWHOLESOME RELI 


HAVE you noticed the in- 


creased number of food and 


beverage advertisements in 
TIME this year? 68% more 
than in 1931. 





YOU DON’T) 


Von Sternberg, who has repeatedly denied | 
being born Joe Stern in Brooklyn, opens 
with a sylvan swimming scene in Ger- 
many’s Black Forest (300 miles from 
Berlin) where U. S. hikers surprise Berlin 
actresses off for the afternoon. One hiker 
(Herbert Marshall) marries Marlene 
Dietrich, takes her to the U. S. They 
have a child. Marshall contracts radium 
poisoning in his scientific research. To 
send him to a Dresden doctor, Marlene re- 
turns to cabaret work, lets a lisping poli- 
ticlan (Gary Grant) keep her. The hus- 
band, cured and returned, threatens to 
take Marlene’s child away. She is hounded 
down the scale until she gives up the child, 
flops in & out of a 15¢ flophouse, suddenly 
reappears as a toasted but disillusioned 
Paris diseuse. At this point her bony, im- 


| passive face, deep, hoarse voice, crazy- 
| reckless look and swagger are unpleasant 








| of Heroine 
Director Lewis Milestone has made semi- 


but impressive. Hardly the madonna type, 
she comes home for the ultimate pleasure 
of holding her child for a moment, decides 
to stay as her child’s music box tinkles out 
the case for commonplace happiness. Good 
shot: a fake cabaret gorilla rocking for- 
midably from side to side, pulling off one 
paw to expose a slender white hand 


(Dietrich’s). 











Tiger Shark (Warner Bros.) is a | 
bloody cinema of tuna fishing in trawlers 
out of Southern California’s San Diego. 
Edward G. Robinson is a Portuguese cap- 
tain who saves Richard Arlen from the 
sharks, loses a hand to them, is married 
by Zita Johann for gratitude, not for love. | 
When he finds that Arlen, his best friend, | 
is in love with his wife, he bashes him with | 
his hooked stump and throws him to the | 
sharks, himself falls to them and dies 
of the attentions of a shark that crawls 
up his back as he is pulled back into the 
boat. 

Noteworthy is the tuna fishing detail: 
the lookout man, the leaping school of 
tuna in the distance, the bait-thrower, the 
lashing together of double lines with two 
poles for the big tuna, the wild scenes with 
three fish continuously in the air, the 
sharks’ sinister grey shadows beneath the 
surface. The tuna are the composite hero 


| throughout, the sharks the composite vil- 


lain. The sharks “settle everything,” tum- 
ble drowning fishermen, end love triangles. 
horrify audiences. Robinson writhes and 
mouths his lines in an effective, fat 
facsimile of Lionel Barrymore’s acting. 
Zita Johann, beauteous Austrian-born im- 
portation from Manhattan, is a convinc- 


| 
| 
} 


| ing emotionalist, serious and big-eyed. 





a 





Rain (United Artists), based on Somer- 
set Maugham’s story and more famed 
play, made memorable by the late Actress 
Jeanne Eagels, tries to justify the ways 
Sadie Thompson to Man. 


respectable, unexciting, the old sure-fire 
melodrama. Of the hot Pacific island 
where the rain monotonously rains and the 
characters get crescendo jitters, Milestone 
gets no illusion. The characters are not 
damp to the skin. Their clothes do not 
stick clammily to their flanks. The food 
does not spoil. Green mold does not 
sprout on everything. The heat is not 
heat at all. Faces are unsweated. Appe- 
tites are healthy. The weather does not, 





“Won't | ever learn 
not to drink 


coffee at night?” 





(WHAT SHE SHOULD LEARN IS 10 
DRINK SANKA COFFEE AND SLEEP!) 


Does the caffein in coffee keep you awake, 
too? But do you find it impossible to resist 
coffee’s steaming fragrance? Then change 
to Sanka Coffee. It’s real coffee—a delicious 
blend of the choicest Central and South 
American coffees—with 97% of the caffein 
removed. You can enjoy it—without fear 
of sleeplessness, indigestion, nervousness. 
Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee— ground 
or in the bean—in vacuum-sealed cans. 
Satisfaction—or your money back. Get a 
pound to-day. A Product of General Foods. 


drink it-aud sleep / 


te 







AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


Accepted by the highest medical authority 


REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 








We invite inquiries from in- 
dividuals who desire to open 
MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
either in 
100 Share Lots or Odd Lots 


Our Booklet 
“STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE” 
sent on request for TM-3 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 


| R.A. Coykendall J.G.Bishop 
Member N. Y. Curb (Asso.) 
20 Broad Street New York 








UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


The new plan courses (required for the 
College Certificate) furnish a broad basis 
for interpreting trends in our economic and 
social order. These and 435 other courses 
in different subjects may help you solve 
some of your problems. What subjects es- 
pecially interest you? Ask for free booklet. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
769 Ellis Hell Chicago, Illinois 

























AMBITIOUS 


Going About for Votes 


Even in ancient Rome the candidates for public 
office went around soliciting votes. This activity 
was denoted by the word ambitio “a going 
around” especially applied to candidates for 
office in Rome who went around to solicit votes, 
Ambitio was derived from ambire “‘to go about,’ 
whic hin turn was formed from ambi, in the sense 
of “about” and ire “to go.” Since ‘this activity 
indicated a desire for honor or power, the word 
ambitio, came to mean the desire for official 
honors. This word and its meaning were taken 
into French and then English as ambition, but 
its meaning later broadened to denote the earnest 
desire for “achie vement of any kind. There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins of 
English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 

See It at Your Bookstore 

Remember: A Merriam- 

Webster appears on the 

cover of every dictionary 

for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 

Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories 
An unusually interesting 
illustrated booklet sent 

free on request. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
G7 & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet “‘Interesting Origins | 
of English Words’’ and full information about Webster's 
New International Dictionary. (Time 10-3-32) 
a | 


| Street and Number 
DOING sretntcrenitninnigrenitanatn | 


| City. 
Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 








TIME 


| as in the play, exhaust the characters of 


energy, ravel out their nerves. Sadie 
Thompson (Joan Crawford) is no longer 
a harlot. She is a dull girl with an un- 
fortunate past. Joan Crawford works hard 
but looks too wholesome and collegiate to 
suit the part. The basic trouble really 
is that Rain is presented as a classic, not 
as the 10-20-30 melodrama of popping 
sex and fanaticism that Maugham wrote. 
Typical shot: a closeup of the name 
Golden Gate on the side of a ship, spelled 
out letter by letter, three times in suc- 
cession, possibly to create suspense. 


A Successful Calamity (Warner 
Bros.), cinematized for George Arliss, is 
neatly based on Clare Kummer’s demoded 
“situation” play of misunderstandings, 
tricks, plots and counter-plots. George 
Arliss is a famed Wall Street broker, im- 
portant enough to be congratulated by the 
President of the U. S. (shown anony- 
mously from behind). Lonely for his wife 
(Mary Astor), son and daughter, he learns 
from his butler (Grant Mitchell) that 
“the poor don’t get to go much.” He in- 
terrupts his family’s frivolings with polo 
and pianists by pretending that he is 
ruined. They stay home with him and 
have a lovely time. The deception works 
overtime and earns George Arliss another 
million dollars behind his back. Pressure 
ennobles everybody; the story shows them 
all good enough to be poor though in fact 
richer than ever. George Arliss, looking 
like a wise, kind turtle, is quiet and expert 
as the kind of millionaire everybody would 
like to be. Typical shot: loyal Butler 
Mitchell matter-of-factly giving Arliss his 
life savings to carry him through the crisis, 
making audiences sniffle. 


° 








Maedchen in Uniform (Leontine 


| Sagan), last spring’s most discussed Euro- 
| pean cinema, 


was rejected by the New 
York State Board of Censors on the 


| ground that it too intimately explored fe- 
| male adolescence. U. S. 


sponsors finally 
convinced the censors it was a story of 
new Germany v. old Germany. They 
added English subtitles and presented it. 

In pre-War Potsdam the state school 
for officers’ daughters receives sensitive, 
14-year-old Manuela von Meinhardis 
(Hertha Thiele). The principal (Emilia 
Onda) tries to turn out steel women to 
match Prussia’s iron men by bundling the 
little girls in heavy uniforms, marching 
them in columns up & down long winding 
stairs, starving, shadowing, suppressing 
them. At night they weep for loneliness; 
they exploit any teacher’s kindness into a 
schoolgirl “crush”; on a rare party they 
go half-mad with sudden unrestraint. 
Manuela, after a play in which she has 
starred, drinks several glasses of the school 


punch, staggers to the platform and an- 
nounces that she loves a_ particular 
teacher, that the Fraulein (Dorothea 


Wieck) has given her a chemise. Of this 
the principal makes such a scandal that 
the child goes to kill herself by jumping 
from the top of the staircase well. The 
other children drag her back in time. The 


| final scene, in which the overwrought chil- 


dren gather around the young Fraulein, is 
made the symbol of the harsh old prin- 
cipal’s spiritual defeat, the prediction of 
old Germany’s death. 
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MILESTONES 


Honored... Henry Ford, the Royal Or- 
der of the Crown of Italy; University of 
Chicago’s President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, knighthood in the French Legion 
of Honor; General Douglas MacArthur, 
the Grand Cross of the Rumanian Order 
of the Star; Arturo Toscanini and Camp- 
bell Bascom Slemp, the commander's 
cravat of the French Legion of Honor: 
Professor Auguste Piccard, knighthood in 
the Belgian Order of Leopold; Poet 
Maurice Maeterliack, grand officer in the 
Legion of Honor. 


Died. Mrs. Madeline Masters Stone, 
55, sculptor, poet; of heart disease; in 
Manhattan. Daughter of the late Judge 
Hardin Wallace Masters who succeeded 
Abraham Lincoln in the Springfield law 
firm of Lincoln & Herndon, she was a sis- 
ter of Poet Edgar Lee Masters (Spoon 
River Anthology). She studied sculpture 
under Antoine Bourdelle and Gutzon 
Borglum, had lately done a bust of Lin- 
coln as a youth for the Illinois D. A. R. 


Died. Vice Admiral Joel Roberts Poin- 
sett Pringle, 59, Commander of Battle- 
ships, onetime president of the Naval War 
College, slated as next Chief of Naval 
Operations; after being taken suddenly ill 
during maneuvers off the Washington coast 
(Time, Sept. 26); in San Diego, Calif. 


Died. Harry C. James, 64, sportsman, 
naturalist, vice president of Denver 
National Bank, “Denver’s most popular 
citizen”; near Morrison, Colo. 

Vas 


Died. Claude C. Hopkins, 66, famed 
advertising man; of heart disease; at 
Grand Haven, Mich. Starting as a house- 
to-house canvasser, he became president 
of Chicago’s Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc. His specialties: use of white-space 
and slogans. 











Died. Dr. George Finley Bovard, 76, 
president emeritus of the University of 
Southern California; of kidney trouble; 
in Los Angeles. A member of the Uni- 
versity’s first class (1884) under the presi- 
dency of his brother, Dr. Marion McKin- 
ley Bovard, he spent 20 years in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal ministry, was elected pres- 
ident of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1903, retired in 1921. 

Died. Dr. Frank Billings, 78, famed 
Chicago physician; of an internal hemor- 
rhage after slipping on a rug in his home; 
in Chicago (see p. 28). 


Died. Sarah Jane Garner, 81, mother 
of John Nance Garner; of general toxic 
poisoning; at Detroit, Tex. Daughter of 
a frontiersman, born on the banks of 
Texas’ Red River, she bore Son John 
Nance and six other children in a mud- 
chinked log cabin. She also raised five 
orphans of her kinfolk. Nominee Garner 
turned away from the deathbed before 
his mother died, saying he preferred to re- 
member her as he had known her as a boy. 

Died. Jules Chéret, 96, famed French 
illustrator, tapestry designer, lithographer, 
commander of the Legion of Honor; at 
Nice, France. 
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When the New York Shipbuilding 
Company designed and built the 
gigantic new trans-Atlantic liner 
"Manbattan” for the United States 
Lines, 135,562 linear feet or nearly 
26 miles of Toncan Iron Pipe were 
required in places where rust resis- 
tance was of vital importance. Of- 
Sicials of the United States Lines are so 
positive of Toncan’s superiority that 
this metal already has been selected 
for the great sister ship of the “Man- 
hattan”, the S.S. “Washington” 
now under construction and which 
will go into service early next year. 
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; rust or corrosion were 

permitted to weaken any part of 
the intricate pipe system of a mod- 
ern ocean liner, the consequences 
would be serious—and costly. 


Every possible precaution must be 
taken. So when the new S. S. 
“Manhattan” was built they se- 
lected Toncan Iron pipe—a pipe 
that had proved its stubborn re- 
sistance to the attacks of damp- 


ness, moisture and salt water— 
conclusively—through years of 
actual service — under extremely 
difficult conditions. 

Replacements are always costly. 
But replacement costs can be 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


_ 


U.S. Lines selected Toncan Pipe 
for the new S. S. “Manhattan” 
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tremendously reduced through 
the proper use of Toncan Iron— 
in any situation where metal must 
meet moisture. 


Toncon is pure iron, scientifically 
combined with pure copper and 
molybdenum. In addition to pipe, 
this long-lived metal comes in 
sheets, bars, billets, plates, tubes, 
wire, almost any way you want it. 


This exclusive Republic alley has 
been so widely used for so many 
years that unusually complete sta- 
tistics are available — proving its 
long life and economy.Every user of 
metal will find these facts interest- 


ing. They are yours for the asking. 





GENERAL OFFICES: bliin * cubical YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SKF neaRInGS tat are 
OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE 


Installed in 1910 on Kitson Picker— 
they're still doing duty in 1932. ... 


22 YEARS OF UNFAILING BEARING 


2922 


KF 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


TIME 


MAGINE bearings that have been in 

service for 22 years and yet, because 
they still fail to show appreciable wear, 
are actually 22 years young. Imagine 
bearings that have been running steadily 
since 1910 without “giving a minute’s 
trouble” and that today show that they 
are capable of serving for many years 
more. 


No other bearing in all the world has even 
approached the performance records that 
{pee 


&30SF has established, for the reason 
that no other bearing in all the world 
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Kitson Picker in Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
SACSEP_ Bearings have been 
performing on this picker for 
22 years without“ giving amin- 
ute’s trouble.’ And they still 
Jail to show appreciable wear! 






SERVICE? 


has the same background of quality. 


&X0SF steels come from special ores 
from S30SF mines. SACS widespread 
laboratories provide a fund of bearing 
data drawn from all parts of the world. 
S20S plants are specialists in bearing 
designand production. And, finally »aLLo 
Bearings always are made to fit the job, 
never to meet the figure on a price tag. 
Never be tempted by low purchase price 
when performance is the thing you 
want. SKE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











More Freight, More Telegrams 

The report on electric power production 
issued last week showed that this im- 
portant business index had lost a good 

; : , 

part of the previous week’s gain: But 
the report on carloadings (for the week 
ended Sept. 17) was as bullish as anyone 
had hoped for. It told of 85,478 more 
cars of freight moving on U. S. rails than 
during the week before, thus continuing 
the gain in railroad business which began 
in the middle of August. September load- 
ings up to last week were down only 
23.6% from last year against a drop of 
31% in August’s four weeks and 34.4% 
in July’s five. Car loadings in Canada 
for the second week in September were 
up about 10% from a year ago, chiefly 
due to heavy crop movements in the 
prairie provinces. But C. P. R. officials 
last week prepared to take salary reduc- 
tions of 10% and 15%. 

Another good omen last week was a sud- 
den increase in telegraph business, so pro- 
nounced that Western Union felt it had to 
tell the public. Each of the company’s 
eight geographical divisions did better 
than the week before, the average in- 
crease in business communications being 
between 25% and 30%. 

Gag Tycoon 

When Funnyman Ed Wynn’s Laugh 
Parade was on Broadway last winter tens 
of thousands of people saw it, paying top 
prices of $5.50 at the box office, some- 
times three times as much from specula- 
tors. One man saw it four times. Each 
time he bought a seat in a box, turned his 
back on the stage as soon as the curtain 
went up. Despite this antic, which seemed 
eccentric to other spectators, the four- 
time box-sitter meant much more money 
in the end to Funnyman Wynn than any- 
one else in the house. For by keeping his 
ears open, he decided that Ed Wynn was 
comical even if people could only hear his 
lisping voice and silly laugh, could not see 
his plump figure, his idiotic smile, his 
fluttering fingers and perpetually rolling 
eyes, his ridiculous costumes. Because the 
box-sitter was George W. Vos, chief ad- 
vertising man in The Texas Co., Ed Wynn 
received his present position as Texaco 
Fire Chief, broadcasting every Tuesday 
night over NBC at $5,000 a performance. 

Mr. Wynn was reluctant to broadcast 
at first. He was convinced he could not 
do it. He finally decided that an audience 
might help, rigged himself up in costume 
and went ahead. With people in the studio 
actually laughing so he can hear them, he 
is able to work, Free tickets to his per- 
lormance are given out by NBC and Tex- 
aco and usually between 700 and 800 peo- 
ple are at his broadcasts. But he has never 
completely shaken his fear of the “mike,” 
lear that his listeners, estimated at 20 
millions now, are not laughing. The Texas 
Co. hired him with the idea of reaching 
the vast hoipolloi. For a time it was wor- 
ried when fan letters poured in from 
tycoons and the intelligentsia. Now it is 
satisied that Ed Winn simply makes 
everybody laugh. 

Mr. Wynn, whose real name is Israel 


Edwin Leopold, prides himself on being 
what he calls a “method comedian” rather 
than a “gag comedian.” He never tells an 
off-color or race story, does not sing or 
dance. He buys some of his jokes from 
the Broadway “gag” factories, but writes 
most of his performances himself, work- 
ing several hours a day on them. Wynn 
broadcasts consist of fast dialog between 
Funnyman Wynn and Graham McNamee. 
The latter does little talking except to 
feed cues. The program is punctuated 
by musical selections. Typical Wynn prat- 
tle: “The opera tonight, Graham, is very 
unusual .. . the title of it is ‘When You 
Were Eight and I was Nine and We Were 
17. . 2 at 8 about a boy and.a gm... . 
the boy’s name is J. Weatherstrip Reilley. 
. . . He was born during the World War 
and they called him Weatherstrip because 








IsRAEL Epwi1n LrEopotp 


“Take the canvas back and bring me the 
duck.” 


he kept his father out of the draft. The 
boy has so many wrinkles on his forehead 
. . » he has to screw his hat on his head. 


... On his vest is dangling a golden 
charm .. . it’s a piece of an omelet... . 


He says ‘What is that?’ And she says 
‘That is a canvas back duck.’ And he 
says ‘Well, take the canvas back and bring 
me the duck.’ So-0-0-0-0.” 

Mr. Wynn also prides himself on being 
a good businessman. His plays have been 
profitable. Last week he increased his 
stake in the entertainment business by 
forming an Amalgamated Broadcasting 
System, Inc., with offices in Manhattan. 
Its main purpose is to sell programs to ad- 
vertising agencies and stations. Producer 
Arthur Hopkins (What Price Glory?, Paris 
Bound, Burlesque, The Jest) is associated 
with him, will obtain theatrical talent. Ota 
Gygi, a violinist, will handle the musical 
end. At the outset the company had 
$1,000,000 of business in hand but would 
reveal the names of no clients except 
The Texas Co. Both. Mr. Wynn and Mr. 
Hopkins will continue their other theatri- 
cal work. 

Ed Wynn’s father was a milliner, hence 


the Wynnian love of comical headgear. 
His collection of outlandish hats now 
totals 400. He also has a big pair of 
shoes which cost $3.50 but which, he says, 
have cost $1,400 to keep repaired. He has 
an apartment in Manhattan, a home in 
Florida, another in Great Neck, L. I. Once 
he owned the mansion in Great Neck 
where now lives Cinemagnate Nicholas 
Schenck. He likes bicycles, collects books 
of wit. He thinks his joke collection is 
the world’s largest. He plays several 
musical instruments. He is married, has a 
son, Frank Keenan. When he first saw 
his wife (Hilda Keenan) he exclaimed, 
“She is the cutest thing in girls I ever 
saw. 


Dwellings & Dollars 
_ Topheavy with leases, United Cigar 
Stores flopped into bankruptcy (Time, 
Sept. 5). David Albert Schulte a few 
weeks ago hinted that his chain of cigar 
stores would do the same thing unless 
landlords showed leniency. To the U. S. 
citizen, distinguished from the U. S. corpo- 
ration, bankruptcy is not an acceptable 
way of cancelling a contract. During the 
year many a lease-saddled citizen has gone 
to his landlord, obtained a_ reduction. 
Others have anxiously awaited the lease’s 
expiration, ready to haggle for a lower 
price or to move, Oct. 1, traditional mov- 
ing day in a score of cities, will see many a 
van load of chattels rumbling through the 
streets. 
_ In New York City, Oct. 1 is strongly 
fixed as moving day. Hauling rates this 
year were $9.50 an hour (four men) against 
$14 on Oct. 1, 1931. Most movers in the 
apartment house district are merely mov- 
ing to smaller, cheaper apartments. In 
only a few cases, mostly in outlying dis- 
tricts, were movers moving in with kith 
& kin to share expenses. Notable was a 
large exodus from darkskinned Harlem. 
The result of 1932’s dwelling trend in 
Manhattan has been an increase in vacant 
large apartments, a sharp decrease in their 
cost. There has also been an unusually 
big spread between quoted prices and what 
landlords will really accept. One reason 
for this is the unwillingness of landlords 
to let tenants know prices have come down 
in their buildings. Asked prices for the 
average two- to six-room apartment in 


Manhattan are down from 10% to 40% 
from 1929, and further 10% to 15% re- 
ductions have been obtainable. Reduc- 


tions in asked prices since 1929 include the 
following typical examples: one room in 
Fred F. French’s Tudor City, $55 against 
$75; seven rooms and three baths on 86th 
Street just off. Fifth Avenue, $225 against 
$342; four rooms in Jackson Heights (big 
suburban development 20 min. from Man- 
hattan), $80 against $95. At Park Avenue 
and 47th Street, ten-room apartments have 
been offered at $500. In the upper 80's 
near Park Avenue, six rooms are generally 
available at $150, four at $125. A five- 
room duplex in the smart Gracie Square 
section was offered at $166. In most cases 
the landlords have been unwilling to ac- 
cept more than a one-year lease at low 
prices, feeling an upturn is certain. Usually 
an option at a higher price is given for 
the second year. But unlike landlords in 
other cities, Manhattan owners thus far 
have insisted on leases, have made few 
month-to-month arrangements. Because 
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FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


to Confine Your 


Expenses to Volume 
of Goods Moving 


Increasing 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 





RANCH HOUSE overhead has 


caused many a headache during the 
depression. Losses in many 
can be traced to the expensive operation 
of branch houses—-at a cost far out of line 
with the volume of goods sold. 


businesses 


Public warehouses,as operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, can cure your “‘branch house 
blues.’’ ‘These warehouses are located in 
every distribution center of importance— 
ready to furnish all necessary facilities and 
services required for the strategic spot- 
stock distribution of raw materials, manu- 
factured goods, service parts of all kinds. 

ce . 

You pay on a “‘piece work’? basis for 
the storage and delivery of your merchan- 
dise. Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is 
dull. And if business is brisk, your costs 
are Jess than when operating your own 
branch house! 


Write today for our free 32-page book 
describing the A. W. A. Plan of Distri- 


bution. 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'’S| 
ASSOCIATION 
2028 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 
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the average apartment house in the city 
is not much better than 85% rented, many 
a renter planned to wait until after Oct. 
1, confident of being able to hammer out 
a bargain. 

In Chicago, apartments are about 
224% lower than in 1929. But many 
smart buildings are almost filled, their 
apartments renting at better prices than 
corresponding Manhattan ones. In Chi- 
cago’s swank Lake Shore Drive district a 
six-room apartment in the building where 
lives Samuel Insull Jr. (who has rented 
three-fourths of his duplex) was recently 
rented for $300, while a four-room one in 
the building called “home” by Auburn’s 
Errett Lobban Cord costs $200 against 
the former price of $300. In the cheaper 
apartments of from $50 to $80 a month 
there is only a 7% vacancy. The white- 
collar Lawndale district has vacancies of 
5% against 16% in the cheaper “Canal” 
section. Owned residences (31% of Chi- 
cagoans own their homes) are 7% vacant. 
A notable 1932 trend: families unable to 
place their children in private schools as 
they used to do have moved to the coun- 
try rather than send their children to Chi- 
cago’s institutions. 

In all other cities rents have been going 
lower, vacancies increasing: 

In Detroit an unusual situation exists 
in that there is a higher percentage of 
vacancies among cheap apartments than 
expensive ones. City rentals are down 
about 50% from 1929. Homes which 
cost $35,000 a few years ago can be rented 
for $100 a month. 

In Washington, D. C., there are more 
apartment dwellers per capita than in any 
other city. Rents dropped 84% when 
Government wages were cut to that ex- 
tent. Landlords are installing electrical 
refrigeration in place of giving a rent cut 


and few leases are being demanded. 
Vacancies run at 27%, big apartments go 


begging. 


In Philadelphia there is no moving day. 


“Own-your-own-home” building & loan 
associations have thrived for 75 years, 
there is very little home-renting. Those 


that are rented are about 15° cheaper 
than two years ago, with better class 
apartments 20% lower. Only 5.2% of the 
homes in the city are vacant, against 12% 
in the suburbs. If all the 26.000 families 
that lived with other families went off 
to live alone, 2.400 houses would have to 
be erected in a hurry. 

A survey of real estate is being made in 
Cleveland in order to determine the city’s 
exact needs, prevent an unjustified boom 
in the case of an upturn. But before there 
can be a boom the 24% vacancy in apart- 
ments will have to be filled. 

In Dallas many apartment dwellers 
have moved into the homes of friends 
and relatives. Vacancies in expensive 
apartments ($90 to $125) run as high as 


10% despite rent reductions equally as 
big. Work continues on the city’s big 
suburban development, Highland Park 


West, despite the fact that its backer, 
Hugh Prather, sold his $125,000 home 
and moved in with his partner & brother, 
Phil Prather. 

There are few penthouses in hilly San 
Francisco, perhaps because of the excel- 
lent view obtained from the average apart- 
ment. One of the penthouses is renting 
at $300 against $450, and another has been 


leased to a speakeasy. Realtors fear the 
proposed trans-Bay bridges may increase 
commuting. Dwellings are 32% vacant 
in San Francisco. Rentals in the cheaper 
districts north of Market Street (‘The 
Slot”) run about $25 for a two-room 
apartment, a 10% reduction. Similar re- 
ductions prevail in the wooden, stucco 
faced buildings on the Marina, where stood 
the bejeweled buildings of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition (1915), 
In the residential section rents are off 
about 20%. Hotel suites (for permanent 
guests) are down one-third. 

In Los Angeles, once the greenest of 
all realty pastures, vacancies in apart: 
ments last June were 30%. Three out of 
five apartments costing over $100 a month 
were empty. Apartments under $25 a 
month are 23% empty, with a better de- 
mand for the in-between prices. About 
half the house dwellers have refused to 
sign leases. Much doubling up is still 
going on, especially among Hollywood 
girls 


. 
, 
79 


In Atlanta over 22% of all dwellings 
have “to lease’ signs out, with rentals 
down 34%. Many residents of the smart 
Peachtree section have rented their homes 
for as little as $125 or $175, moved into 
$80 apartments. 

One-fourth of the apartments in Seattle 
are empty with rents down 25% from 
last year. 





o—= 
Friends of Insull 

Nobody can say that quiet Samuel In- 
sull of the frog-like smile and _ secret 
methods was not generous. With millions 
at his control he was not apt to forget a 
past favor, or a possible future one. For 
some time Chicago tongues have wagged 
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Wide World 


Rosa Ratsa RIMINI 





She got in at the bottom. 
concerning the existence of an “Insull 
Christmas List,” said to contain 1,600 
names. Last week this list was not pub- 
lished, but a “syndicate list” of Insull 
Utility Investments was. It showed 205 
favored persons and firms who had beet 
allowed to buy 250,000 shares of the 
company’s stock at $12 a share just before 
it was offered to the public at $27. Peo 


ple on the list had an immediate chance Offices 
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Building up Reserve 
Strength is Life’s 
Greatest Game—Says 
Football Coach 
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Kennedy, whose North High School 
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(Minneapolis) teams provide stars 
for the collegiate heavens, knows 


himself as well as his athletes! 





“Life’s greatest game is building 
reserve, both physical and financial,” 


says Coach Kennedy. ‘‘And, you 


have to start off by resolving to : bad 
: ) 5 adding to the principal, and com- 


make yourself do i ‘ou have to . 
‘ ) it. You ha . pound interest helps you. I com- 
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money multiplies when you keep — which will help you build a reserve. 


} LISTEN : Investors Syndicate’s Sunday evening radio concerts of old and new 
musical favorites begin October 9 over Columbia-WABC coast-to-coast net- 
work—7:30 p.m. E.S.T.—6:30 p.m. C.S.T.—5 :30 p.m. M.S.T.—4:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
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Clarence Munn, University of Minnesota, All-American guard in 


1931, with Tom Kennedy, his discoverer and prep school coach, 


NVESTORS SYNDICATE offers 

Thrift Plans whereby an individual 
or company, regardless of income, can 
adopt a systematic plan for accumu- 
lating money over a period of years. 
Investors Syndicate was founded in 1894 
600, On July 31, 
1932, resources exceeded $149,000,000.00. 
More than 210,000 individuals and 


businesses now use Investors Syn- 


with resources of $ 


dicate Plans. 

The most common purposes are: 
Independence at 50, 55 or 60. 
Education of children, 

Home ownership, 

Means and leisure for travel. 
Business expansion, or reserve. 
Upon request (use coupon) Investors 
Syndicate will send complete infor- 
mation to any person interested in 
the advantages of continuous and 


self-selected obligatory thrift. 


pe ee ee 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. 
D, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 
consult phone book for address 
of office in your city. 

I am interested in a method 
whereby I can help myself to lay 
aside a small part of my income. 
Send me, without obligation, 
full information about Investors 
Syndicate Plans, 


FEMME cn ccccocccecccsceceeccecese 


MBEPOOG occ ccccccccccccccceesecse 
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for a $15 a share profit, later for a $137 
profit. But they had to promise not to sell 
for two and a half years without first 
offering it to the company. If they kept 
the stock, as many doubtless did rather 
than incur Samuel Insulli’s displeasure, 
they now are of course on the long, long 
Insull mourners’ bench. 

Notable names on the list, and their 
allotments, included: 


Cuthbert C. Adams (Hill, Joiner 
& Co.) 500 
Benjamin Alschuler (attorney, 
brother of Federal Judge 
Samuel Alschuler) 1,000 
Britton Ihrie Budd (receiver of 
Chicago Rapid Transit) 
Judge George Anderson Cooke (re- 
ceiver of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments ) 3,000 


Shares 


ty 

~ 
ve) 
wn 


Cyrus Stephen Eaton 500 
Samuel A. Ettelson (Insull 
attorney ) 250 
Lieut.-General Milton J. Foreman 
(onetime National Commander, 
American Legion) 1,000 
William A. Fox 500 
John Foster Gilchrist (Common- 
wealth Edison) 2,000 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 43.000 
Martin John Insull 10,000 


Nelson Dean Jay (partner of Mor- 
gan et Cie., Paris) 2,000 
Theodore E. Joiner (Hill, Joiner & 


Co.) goo 
Patrick Joseph Lucey (receiver of 
Corporation Securities Co. until 


last week) 1.000 





——_—— 


Shares 
George Franklin Mitchell (Peoples 
Gas) ,000 
Fred. W. Insull (nephew) 260 
William Insull (nephew ) 50 
Joseph Edward Otis (vice chairman 


tO 


Central Republic [“Dawes”] 

Bank) 1,000 
Thomas J. Peden (master in 

chancery ) 200 
Henry Bedinger Rust (Koppers 

Co.) 1,000 
General James Augustine Ryan 


(vice president Middle West) — 1,000 
Mme Rosa Raisa Rimini (Chicago 

Civic Opera Company ) 290 
30etius Henry Sullivan (son of the 

late Roger Sullivan, longtime 

head of Cook County Democrats) 
Gerard Swope (General Electric) 
South Trimble (clerk of the House 

of Representatives) 1,000 
Owen D. Young 4,000 

On the same day that the list was pub- 
lished, both Insull Utility Investments and 
Corporation Securities Co. were thrown 
into bankruptcy. The assets of the latter 
company, once valued at $153,000,000, 
were reported so low that the expenses of 
an inventory could not be met. Other de- 
velopments followed quickly. At his home 
in Redfield, S. Dak., Senator Peter Nor- 
beck announced that when Congress re- 
assembles his Wall Street-lashing com- 
mittee on banking & currency will investi- 
gate the Insull affair. In Chicago, U. S. 
District Attorney Dwight F. Green, whose 
office gathered the Capone-jailing evi- 
dence, started an inquiry. State’s Attor- 
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@ Industrial concerns have taken 
advantage of the depression to 
modernize their plants by substi- 
tuting electricity for other forms of 
power and gas for other kinds of 
heat. During the year ended April 
1932, industrial electric customers 
in the United States increased by 
39,578 ; industrial and commercial 
gas customers by about 12,000. 

In Associated areas, 1,267 com- 
panies have recently modernized 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 





their industrial methods with elec- 
tricity and gas. 

Improvement in basic industrial 
activity should be accompanied by 
a sharp rise in the use of electricity 
and gas by Associated industrial 
customers. The Associated System 
serves 25,028 industrial concerns, 
principally in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 
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ney John A. Swanson demanded a $50,000 
appropriation, to be used in weeding the 
Insull records for evidence of criminal 
acts. A committee of bondholders sought 
subpenas for Samuel Insull, now in Paris 
and Martin John Insull, in Ontario. Sam. 
uel Insull Jr. suddenly sailed to join his 
father in Paris. 





Oil’s Crisis 

After 13 weeks of haggling, Rumania 
last week signed an international oil pact 
with all the great oil producing nation; 
except Russia. Terms of the pact ar 
thought to bind Rumania to keep oil pro- 
duction down to 1930's level, to enforce 
further reductions in proportion to any 
drop in consumption below 1930's rate 
But this news caused little cheer to oil- 
men in the U. S., for once again their 
industry faced a crisis. 

The crisis started when great shipments 
of gasoline were made to the U. S. in time 
to escape the new Federal tax. These 
were not sold, overhung the market. Last 
week because of “conditions of oversup- 
ply and widespread price-cutting,” Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) ordered one of the 
severest price reductions in history. The 
cut amounted to 2.2¢ in New Jersey, 3.2/ 
in all of the company’s other States ex- 
cept Delaware where no change was made 

Usually gasoline price movements fol 


low changes in crude oil prices. But last 
week crude remained at the levels it 
reached last April when the _ industry 


claimed to have “turned the corner.” And 
herein lay the crisis. The narrow spread 
between crude and gasoline means small 
profits for refiners. Oilmen  nervousl 
watched production figures, feeling that 
the first surge of unwanted oil would up- 
set the price structure. In Oklahoma 
where troopers have dug up most of thi 
illicit pipelines which secretly carried ail 
from shut-in wells to open wells, produc: 
tion was in hand last week. But enfore- 
ing proration has become increasingly diff 
cult and the State’s commissioners wer 
reported almost ready to give up. Pro- 
duction in the East Texas field showed : 
tendency to mount despite the railroad 
commission’s fixing a maximum “allow: 
able” for every well. Oilmen saw Eas 
Texas as their danger spot. 

Harry Ford Sinclair said that a cut i 
crude would be followed by still lower 
gasoline prices, cried out: “This vicious 
circle is what has wrecked prices in all in- 
dustries. . . . The industries that are giv- 
ing away their product and their capital 

. are retarding improvement.” 


-@ 


Deals & Developments 

British Union. The holder of a $1.00 
defaulted South American bond would 
have a hard time getting satisfaction from 
the defaulting nation. One man speaking 
for holders of a billion dollars’ worth 0 
defaulted bonds might get somewhere 
Cognizant of this, last week between 25 
and 300 English and Scottish investment 
trusts, the investments of which are fa 
flung, formed an association to deal with 
defaulters at home and abroad. Cor 
tinental and U. S. trusts with mutual prob 
lems are expected to co-operate. 

Sugar on Trial, Testimony-takin! 
ended last week in the important case @ 
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Commanding excellence in Stainless Steel is achieved 


only by devotion of resources and effort without stint, 
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<«-THE MARCH 
OF TIME’... 


.. + @ magnificent newsreel 
of the air . . . both entertain- 
ing and good for the listener’ s 
soul. If I should drown I 
only hope the recollections of 
my boyhood and later years 
assume the proportions of 
The March of Time.” 


Jack Foster 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Now Every Friday 
:30 p.m. E. 8S. T. 


On 80 stations of the Columbia 
Coast-to-Coast Network 











DON’T Let the 
Laxative Habit 


DRAG YOU DOWN 


Laxatives sap your energy—rob you of pep— 
undermine your health—and at best only 
give temporary relief. Get at the source of 
your troubles this simple, easy way. 

At the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium a 
fundamental change in the system is effected 
through the use of Lacto-Dextrin—not a laxa- 
tive, but a remarkable colon food. Lacto- 
Dextrin encourages the growth of normal 
friendly organisms of the colon in such abun- 
dance that they smother out the destructive, 
disease-producing bacteria. Normal regularity 
is soon restored. At your Druggist’s, Depart- 
ment Store or local Battle Creek Dealer. 


At Battle Creek we have shown hundreds of thousands 
how to make laxatives unnecessary. We have prepareda 
64-page book that will show you the drugless way to 
normal regularity, health and vigor. The result of 50 
years’ study of the effect of diet on health. Describesin 


detail the famous Battle Creek Meth- 
ods. If you suffer from any of the com- fey. 5 Page 
plaints listed below, send for this book. D & ET 
Dietetic Dept. ‘The Battle Creek Food Co. stele) 4 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free and postpaid your 64- FREE 
page book ‘Healthful Living.” My trouble is: e 
{ }Constipation _  [ JHigh Blood Pressure (, AIL QNTIINO | 
{ JSour Stomach { JColitis 
[ JNervousness (Check only those most important) [{ ]Indigestion 
(T-10-3-378) 



















Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 
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United States v. Sugar Institute, Inc., its 
16 member firms and 27 individuals. In 
22 weeks more than 80 witnesses had taken 
the stand before famed Judge Julian Wil- 
liam Mack who is trying the case without 


| a jury. Their testimony has filled 10,550 


typed pages and a shelf is packed with 
10,000 documentary exhibits. To prove 
that no anti-trust laws have been violated, 
the defense is spending about $1,000,000, 
including fees to a battery of 50 lawyers. 
Last week after cross-examination of 
Columbia’s Professor Edwin Robert An- 
derson Seligman by James Lawrence Fly, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, 
Judge Mack ordered a summing up twelve 
weeks hence. 

Having had no summer vacation, Judge 
Mack thereupon packed up for a rest in 
Europe. 

Battered Pulp (Cont’d). Newsprint, 
which dropped from $53 to $47.50 a ton 
fortnight ago when Price Bros. suddenly 
slashed its prices (Time, Sept. 26), was 
hammered still lower last week. The 
price cut was no proud gesture but a des- 
perate attempt to get business and cash. 
Last week the firm announced that its 
difficulties were so great that it will pass 
into the hands of its bondholders unless 
aid is forthcoming. Common and preferred 
stockholders may be called upon to assist. 
A committee was formed to protect pre- 


| ferred stockholders. One of its members is 


a representative of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London firm of Kitcat & Aitken (not to be 
confused with London’s famed Kit Cat 
Club). 

Last week International Paper Co. 
dropped its price to $46, a new post-War 
low. Further retaliatory cuts and de- 
moralization were feared. 

Pacific Pensions. Since U. S. business- 
men ceased to regard labor as a commod- 
ity, they have tinkered plan after plan to 
care for employes grown old in service. 
Today nearly 600 corporations have pen- 
sion plans. But few plans have escaped 
treuble at some time in their history with 
what is called “accrued pension liability.” 
The moment a company promises retire- 
ment with pay it is not only obligated to 
pay the first group of pensioners from 
year to year but also must provide re- 
serves to pay the groups that each year 
are automatically added. Even if the com- 
pany does not grow, actuary tables show 
that this accrued liability is not made up 
for about 30 years—until pensioners dying 
equal employes pensioned. To meet this 
problem Pacific Lighting Corp. announced 
last week that it had signed a contract 
with Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
lumping its present pension plan and those 
of its subsidiaries into one. Payments are 
so calculated that as each employe is pen- 
sioned there is a fund immediately avail- 
able to pay him as long as he lives. Unless 
its payroll is expanded Pacific Lighting 
will pay more during the first years (to 
cover accrued liability) than later. Initial 
payment was $633,350. In addition, em- 
ployes will contribute 3% of their wages, 

about $300,000. If they leave the com- 
pany their deposits will be refunded with 
compound interest. Because it estimated 
that two-thirds of its employes will either 
die or quit the company before they are 
eligible for pensions, Pacific Lighting ex- 
pects to bear seven-eighths of the final 
| pension costs. 
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Personnel 


Last week the following were news: 

George Bruce Cortelyou Jr., whose fa- 
ther is chairman of Consolidated Gas Co, 
of New York and was Secretary of the 
Treasury in Roosevelt’s cabinet, resigned 
as president of Distributors Group, Inc., 
sponsors of North American Trust 
Shares. 

Hurlbut William Smith, one of the 
founders, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee and of a management 
committee of L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. Elwyn Lawrence 
Smith, his nephew, was made assistant 
to the president. The changes marked the 
reacquisition of the company’s manage- 
ment by Syracuse’s Smiths. 

George Keenan Morrow resigned as 
chairman of Ward Baking Corp. and 
his brother Frederick Keenan Morrow tre- 
signed as president. The Morrows and 
their associates acquired control of the 
company from the Ralph Sherlock Kent 
group in 1931 after a protracted proxy 
battle (Time, Feb. 16, 1931). The resig- 
nations were made in order that the Mor- 
rows can devote more time to “other in- 
terests.” probably the tangled affairs of 
United Cigar Stores Co. of America 
now in bankruptcy. They suggested that 
Banker Charles Hayden (Hayden, Stone 
& Co.) be named chairman of Ward, 
offered to remain on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Lee E. Olwell resigned as vice president 
of Manhattan’s National City Bank to 
become vice president & publisher of the 
New York Evening Journal (Hearst). 
He succeeds Edward Marshall Swasey, 
now representing Hearst’s American Week- 
ly on the Pacific Coast. 














LOW PRICED STOCKS 
AT BARGAIN LEVELS 


—we regard as the best issues for the 
next. market advance 


ESPITE the recent sharp advance from 
July lows, there are a number of stocks 
we consider as selling at bargain levels. 


Out of 150 issues selling below $15 our 
Staff has selected what we believe are 5 
most promising stocks with the following 
points of strength: 


National scope, basic industry 
Strong financial position 


Average 4-yr. earnings, $3.50 
Dividends last 4 years, $2.21 
Book value, $21 per share 


yeep 


There are profit possibilities in such a well-diver- 
sified, low-priced group, representing 5 major in- 
dustries. Write for our latest Bulletin analyzing 
these 5 undervalued stocks and giving definite 
advice. 


Send for Bulletin TM-1 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


11 netted UNITED Business Service 


' 
100°! 


Low-priced group recommended meet 
clients a profit of more than 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Old Man Adams 

Joun Quincy ApAamMs—Bennett Champ 
Clark—Little, Brown ($3.75). 

John Quincy Adams’ mother loved him; 
apparently his wife did also, but there 
were few others. After reading Author 
Clark’s biography of him it is easy to see 
why. Cold son of a cold New England 
father, John Quincy was brought up in a 
tradition of public service, in a day when 
the words had no commercial connota- 
tion. After the mill of Harvard and a law 
office, John Quincy Adams embarked on a 
diplomatic career, became successively 
Senator, Ambassador, Secretary of State, 
President. Short (5 ft. 7 in.), too fat for 
his height, at 49 “he was almost complete- 
ly bald; his constant reading had sub- 
jected him to a rheumy affection of the 
eyes which gave him the appearance of 
continually having tears running down his 
cheeks....He was negligent, even 
slovenly, in his dress.” He was Harvard’s 
first (1806-09) Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric & Oratory, the chair so long held 
by Charles Townsend (‘“Copey”) Cope- 
land who last month was ordered out of 
ancient Hollis Hall by his physician 
(Time, Sept. 12). Like “Copey,” he could 
stir youth with his public readings; like 
“Copey” he was crotchety and cantanker- 
ous on the platform. Only President’s son 
to become President himself, he was even 
less popular than his father had been. 
Elected in spite of a popular majority 
against him, he owed his office to a close 
vote in the House of Representatives. 

Embittered, like his father, by a stormy 
term of office, like his father John Quincy 
refused to take part in his successor’s 
inauguration, Though in later life he be- 
came known to colleagues in the House as 
“Old Man Eloquent,” his facility was hard 
come by. Once Senator Adams confessed 
to his diary: “On this occasion, as on al- 
most every other, I felt most sensibly my 
deficiency as an extemporaneous speaker. 
. . . Sometimes, from inability to furnish 
the words to finish a thought commenced, 
I begin a sentence with propriety and end 
it with nonsense.” 

Biographer Clark considers Adams “the 
Great Independent of American politics. 
Excessively opinionated, dogmatic, ego- 
centric, cold, yet at the same time honest, 
conscientious, patriotic and fearless, both 
his faults and his virtues made it diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, for him to work 
in conjunction with others to the extent 
necessary to make part of a party organi- 
zation... . As we... note his petty 
meannesses, his malice toward all of his 
associates, his claims to ill-treatment at 
the hands of all his contemporaries, his 
unctuous self-righteousness, his constant 
imputation of the worst of motives and 
conduct, we are moved to something like 
active dislike of the man. But .. . spot- 
less probity... robust Americanism 
... fearless patriotism . . . high states- 
manship.” 

The Author. Midwest Jeffersonian 

emocrat, with little sympathy for 
Adams’ politics, Biographer Clark re- 
marks: “He was such an interesting old 
coot I had a fine time writing his life” 


a 





(Time, Jan. 25). He reports that there 
have been fewer biographies of Adams 
“than of almost any great American.” 
Disregarding James Truslow Adams’ The 
Adams Family (Time, June 16, 1930), of 
which he made no mention in his bibliog- 
raphy, he says his is the first biography of 
John Quincy Adams in 50 years. 

Like his subject, Biographer Clark is the 
son of a famed father. While the late 
great Champ Clark was Speaker, young 
Bennett practically grew up in the House 
of Representatives. Speaker Clark advised 
him to be a Missouri farmer. Instead he 
studied law in Washington, served four 
years under his father as House parlia- 
mentarian. In 1917 he went to War, rose 
to a colonelcy in the A. E. F. As much to 
Col. Clark as to any other man has gone 
credit for the initiation of the American 





BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


He added the middle name to support a 
mantle. 


Legion in Paris shortly after the Armi- 
stice. Back in St. Louis he practiced law, 
married, became the father of three sons. 
This year he turned seriously to elective 
politics by declaring for the U. S. Senate. 
White-crested James A. Reed, great Mis- 
souri Democrat, threw the mantle of 
leadership around Candidate Clark’s hefty 
shoulders, helped secure his nomination in 
the August primary. Strong for Repeal, 
Nominee Clark re-inserted the magic word 
Champ into his name for campaign pur- 
poses. 
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Novel in Verse 

Rip Tipe—William Rose Benét—Duf- 
field & Green ($2.50). 

The modesty with which Author Benét 
calls his long poem “a novel in verse” 
should do much to mollify harsh critics. 
The brevity and simplicity of his narra- 
tive should please unexacting readers. The 
theme: Sheila as a girl had been in love 
with Gordon, but he had gone away, she 
had married Dermot. Though she wanted 
children, none came. Then Gordon ap- 
peared again. As a result of their brief 


passion Sheila bore a son, Barry. Gordon 
at first knew nothing of his existence; 
everyone but Sheila thought he was Der- 
mot’s son. Years later, his mother and 
father dead, Barry met Gordon’s daughter 
Meredith. Not knowing they were half- 
brother and sister they fell in love. Poet 
Robinson Jeffers would have carried them 
on to incest. Author Benét stops things 
just in time, lets Barry drown. 

Even an unexacting reader will notice 
unusually prosy bits in Rip Tide, such as 

.. . Barry, hailed to the court, 

Tried some tennis. A couple drove off in 
GGG. « «> 
cocktail table 
resort. 

The reader may also wonder why Poet 
Benét likes such stumbling-block words 
as: corsive, accipitrine, mort. On the 
whole he will probably find Rip Tide mov- 
ing, though more pathetic than sad. 

Love as Blackmail 

Hanps as BAnps—C. T. Revere—Long 
& Smith ($2). 

Even Old Testament students might not 
recognize Author Revere’s grotesque title, 
ripped from a verse of Ecclesiastes: “And 
I find more bitter than death the woman, 
whose heart is snares and nets, and her 
hands as bands.” Not so much a tract on 
marital infidelity as a diatribe against the 
grasping mistress, it may be of interest 
to U. S. husbands in the same pickle as 
Revere’s hero. 

Sherrill had risen from a poor Mid- 
western boyhood to a partnership in a big 
old Manhattan brokerage firm, a house, 
wife & children in Yonkers, a fat income, 
fat prospects. On the verge of middle 
age he still had his health and good looks. 
But he had fallen in love with Sylvia 
March Brownlow Wickliffe, pet-named 
June. A luscious copper-brunette, she 
fired Sherrill’s blood, let him buy her pres- 
ents, but for a long time would not give 
him what he wanted. When she became 
his mistress, he soon found her a hard one. 
Business troubles, his wife, a sick child, 
even golf had to go by the board when she 
summoned him. As her toils tightened 
Sherrill began to hate her, contemplated 
first suicide, then murder. He came close 
to committing both. But a lucky series 
of breaks gave him his self-respect again, 
gave him the strength to stand up against 
his vampire. When she saw her power 
over him was gone she went too. Sherrill, 
well-singed, told himself he would never 
take up with a fire-brand again. 

Not for its story alone will Hands as 
Bands be read by many a downtown New 


The 


proved a welcome 


Yorker. For Author Revere is that for- 
midable thing, a businessman turned 
author in middle life. He is the cotton ex- 


pert for Munds, Winslow & Potter. His 
market letters have for years been famed 
as models of rhetoric as well as sagacity. 
Friends and critics have told him for years 
he should have been a writing man. Now 
he is confident he has justified their and 
his belief that he could do a big novel in 
a big way. His story barges indomitably 
on & on through 330 pages with never a 
trace of weariness on Author Revere’s 
part. (He, too, lived a double life—with 
his book—while writing and rewriting it 
secretly at his New Jersey home, in spare 
moments over four years, giving up to his 
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muse even golf at his beloved Baltusrol.) 
So heavily firm is his hand upon his char- 
acters that it is doubtful if critics who call 
his work crude will ruffle Author Revere’s 
equanimity. 
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Mischief Maker 

Brack Miscu1er — Evelyn Waugh— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

What Aldous Huxley was to the genera- 
tion still anxiously calling itself “young,” 
Evelyn Waugh is becoming to the present. 
Less serious than Huxley but more re- 
ligious (he has lately become a Roman 
Catholic), more scandalously funny but 
less satirical, he writes less like an in- 
sulated Englishman than like a French 
cosmopolite. Author Waugh recently 
traveled to Abyssinia, to Ras Tafari’s 
coronation, wrote a disappointingly half- 
serious book about it (They Were Still 
Dancing, Time, Dec. 14). In Black Mis- 
chief he returns to the subject of Negro 
majesty, does it up black & blue in true 
Waugh style. 

Author Waugh calls his imaginary 
African country “Azania,” an independent 
island about the size of Madagascar but 
much farther north. Emperor of Azania 
is Seth, black as shiny coal but bursting 
with progressive ideas he has swallowed. 
As soon as he is firmly settled on his 
rickety throne he proceeds to regurgitate 
them in rapid succession. Pat to his pur- 
pose comes Basil Seal, outrageous example 
of London’s outrageous young wastrels. 
Seth makes Basil head of the Bureau of 
Modernization, which before long prac- 
tically takes over the government of the 
country. In off hours Basil has fun with 
Prudence, enthusiastic daughter of the 
vague British Minister, but as Seth really 
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by the authors of 
Washington Merry-Go-Round 
The facts behind the news 
of national affairs are revealed 
here—and only here... . The 
book is shockingly illuminat- 
ing—influencing the election. 
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NOTE: One of the reputed au- 
thors has just been discharged as 
Washington correspondent by his 
* newspaper through the reported 
influence of Secretary Hurley. 
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hits his stride Basil’s off hours become few 
& far between. Seth, remodeling his 
capital, tears down the Ang!ican Cathedral, 
renames the site “Place Marie Stopes.” 
Climax of Azanian modernization 
be a Pageant of Birth Control. The 
pageant turns into a riot, the riot into a 
revolution. Seth is killed, the English 
settlement flees the country in airplanes. 
Prudence’s piane has enztine trouble, 
makes a forced landing. Few days later 


Evetyn WAvuGH 
“Alec Waugh’s brother” no longer. 


Basil, entertained by friendly cannibal 
chiefs, eats her unaware. 

The Author used to be spoken of as 
“Alec Waugh’s brother”; now it is the 
other way about. His publisher father, 
manager of London’s Chapman & Hall, 
came in handy soon after Author Waugh 
left Oxford, has published most of his 
bright young son’s books. At 24 (he is 
now 29) Author Waugh married another 
Evelyn, daughter of Lady Burghclere, was 
divorced two years later. He loves to 
travel, once gave it as his opinion that 
only two good travel books had ever been 
written: one of them The Acts of the 
Apostles; he intended to write the third. 
Other books: Rossetti: A Critical Bi- 
ography, Decline & Fall, Vile Bodies. 


Purposeful Martyr 

Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS AND HIS 
Times — Isaac F. Marcosson — Dodd, 
Mead ($3). 

Tall, handsome, dandyish David Graham 
Phillips was a man of mark in the days of 
four-inch collars and wicked “Interests.” 
Even then his collars were higher, his 
crusading zeal hotter than most. Many a 
reader remembers well the fuss & fury 
roused by his exposé of Senators DePew, 
Aldrich, Knox, Foraker, Platt et al. in a 
Cosmopolitan magazine series called “The 
Treason of the Senate.” President Roose- 
velt, irked by this intrusion on what he 
considered his private hunting ground, first 
used his pet word ‘‘muckraker” in veiled 
denunciation of the author. 

Hoosier birth (1867) gave Graham 
Phillips a natural bent toward politics and 
writing. College friendship with an am- 


is to. 
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bitious young backwoodsman named 
bert J. Beveridge settled him doy 
helped him choose the goal which he py 
sued with solemn fixity to his death. 
years of reporting and editorial writi 
under the late great Editors Charles } 
Dana and Joseph Pulitzer were a time 
learning weapons, storing mental ammuml 
tion. As a friend afterward wrote, “F 
believed that more people would read 
telligently and heed the warnings and leg 
sons which he felt inspired to offer throy 
the medium of novels, than they woul 
through the medium of apparently mof 
serious articles.” 

No artist, Reporter Phillips scorng 
temperament, worked hard and methods 
cally at the writing of his novels-with- 
purpose. His vigorous treatment of time} 
subjects—sins of society, political cor 
ruption, plutocratic greed—stirred co 
troversy, made him a best seller. He 
finished 20-odd books when one day ] 
1git a crazed violinist named Fitzhug 
Coyle Goldsborough, who imagined th 
novelist had pilloried his sister in a story 
pumped six bullets into Phillips’ ches§ 
abruptly ended this life-with-a-purpose, 

Four years after Phillips’ death theg 
began to appear serially his last & be 
novel, Susan Lenox—Her Fall and Ri 
A frank narrative of a prostitute’s careé 
it drew the fire of John S. Sumner and h 
Society for the Suppression of Vice af 
made Author Phillips something of 
posthumous hero. But to millions of U.§ 
minds mention of Susan Lenox todi 
brings only the name of Greta Garb 
starred last year in a Hollywood-garble 
version of the story. F 

The Author. Two and a half ye 
ago died Mrs. Carolyn Phillips Frevert 
sister of Novelist Phillips. Named as hé 
residuary legatee, with a bequest of $729 
286, was a “tried and loyal friend,” Iss 
Frederick Marcosson, most famed Sate 
post interviewer and writer. Writing 
his best, Mr. Marcosson revives th 
memory of his friend in its most hero 
proportions. 


Books of the Week 

Sittinc Butt—Stanley Vestal— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($3.50). Author 
Vestal calls his subject the ‘‘most mis- 
represented” American. : 

THE CAvusES OF EvoLUTION— 
J. B. S. Haldane—Harper ($2.50). 
One of Science’s most popular clari- 
fiers makes it clearer. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE TILLY 
—Farrar & Rinehart ($4). 18th 
Century (not Rabelaisian) reminis- 
cences of an amorist, thoroughly in- 
troduced by Havelock Ellis. 

MUTINY ON THE Bounty—Charles 
Nordhoff & James Norman Hall— 
Little, Brown ($2.50). October Book 
of the Month. (Reviewed next week.) 

SmitH—Warwick Deeping—K nopf 
($2.50). Simple story of a working- 
man’s struggle, by the author of 
Sorrell & Son. 

ELLen. Terry’s Memorrs—Edith 
Craig & Christopher St. John— 
Putnam ($3.75). 

GEORGE GERSHWIN’S SoNG-Book— 
illustrated by Alajalov—Simon & 
Schuster ($5). See p. 32. 
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